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The  author  says  in  his  preface, — “  This  volume  has 
been  entitled  ‘  Summer  and  Winter  Hours,’  because  its 
contents  are,  in  truth,  the  fruits  of  such  hours,  snatched 
at  intervals  from  literary  pursuits  of  a  graver  and  more 
continuous,  though  not  more  congenial,  kind.  The  author 
was  desirous  of  publishing  a  selection  of  his  fugitive 
pieces,  more  as  an  intimation  of  his  poetical  existence, 
than  as  any  attempt  to  prove  himself  entitled  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  Muse.  If  he  live,  he  will  put  his 
capabilities  as  a  poet  to  a  more  ambitious  and  arduous 
test.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  of  reviewing  a 
work  like  this,  will  be  to  present  our  readers  with  pretty 
copious  extracts,  prefixing  to  each  a  brief  statement  of 
the  view  with  which  it  has  been  selected,  and  closing  the 
whole  with  a  sketch  of  the  peculiar  character  of  mind 
and  talents  which  they  evince. 

Our  first  quotation  shall  consist  of  some  passages  from 
a  poem  entitled  “  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  in  which  the 
author  has  judiciously  selected  the  most  picturesque 
and  characteristic  events  of  the  various  stages  of  that 
unhappy  lady’s  history,  and  made  them  succeed  each 
other  like  a  beautiful  gallery  of  portraits.  The  first 
fragment  is  highly  graphic,  and  breathes  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  peace  and  happiness ;  the  second  is  not 
less  picturesque,  but  more  powerful  and  elevated  ;  the 
third  has  all  the  melody  and  solemnity  of  a  requiem. 

“  It  was  a  stately  convent,  with  its  old  and  lofty  walls. 

And  gardens  with  their  broad  green  walks,  where  soft  the 
footstep  falls ; 

And  o’er  the  antique  dial-stones  the  creeping  shadow  past. 
And,  all  around,  the  noonday  sun  a  drowsy  radiance  cast. 
No  sound  of  busy  life  was  heard,  save  from  the  cloister  dim, 
The  tinkling  of  the  silver  bell,  or  the  sisters’  holy  hymn. 
And  there  five  noble  maidens  sat  beneath  the  orchard  trees, 
In  that  first  budding  spring  of  youth,  when  all  its  prospects 
please ; 

And  little  reck’d  they,  when  they  sang,  or  knelt  at  vesper 
prayers, 

1  hat  Scotland  knew  no  prouder  names — held  none  more 
dear  than  theirs ; 

And  little  even  the  loveliest  thought,  before  the  Virgin’s 
shrine, 

Of  royal  blood,  and  high  descent  from  the  ancient  Stuart 
line: 

Calmly  her  happy  days  flew  (m,  uncounted  in  their  flight, 

"  as  they  flew,  they  left  behind  along  continuing  light.” 

*  *  k-  ■*  •  * 

n 

lae  scene  was  clianged.  It  was  an  eve  of  raw  and  surly 
mood, 

^  truTet-chamber  high  of  ancient  Holyrood, 

Th  ^‘**  '"*  the  rain,  and  sighing  witfi  the  winds, 

seem  d  to  suit  the  stormy  state  of  men’s  uncertain 
.p  minds. 

le  touch  ot  care  had  blanch’d  her  cheek,  her  smile  was 
Tk  now  ; 

c  Weight  ot  royalty  had  press’d  too  heavy  on  her  brow  ; 


And  iraitoi*s  to  her  councils  came,  and  rebels  to  the  field  ; 

The  Stuart  sceptre  well  she  sway’d,  but  the  sword  she  could 
not  wield. 

She  thought  of  all  her  blighted  hopes— the  dreams  of  ^muth’s 
brief  day— 

And  summon’d  Ilizzio  with  his  lute,  and  bade  the  minstrel 

p>‘»y 

The  songs  she  loved  in  early  years, — the  songs  of  gay  Na¬ 
varre, 

The  songs,  |>erchance,  that  erst  were  sung  by  gallantChatelar: 

They  half  beguiled  her  of  her  cares,  they  soothed  her  into 
smiles. 

They  won  her  thoughts  from  bigot  zeal,  and  fierce  domestic 
broils — 

But  hark  !  the  tramp  of  armed  men  !  the  Douglas’  battle- 
cry  ! 

They  come,  they  come  !  and  lo  !  the  scowl  of  Ruthven’s  hol¬ 
low  eye  ! 

And  swords  are  drawn,  and  daggers  gleam,  and  tears  and 
words  are  vain, 

The  rutfian  steel  is  in  his  heart — the  faithful  Ilizzio  *s  slain  ! 

Then  Mary  Stuart  brush’d  aside  the  tears  that  trickling  fell ; 

‘  Now  for  my  father’s  arm  !*  she  said,  ‘  my  woman’s  heai’t, 
farewell !’  ” 


‘‘  The  scene  was  changed.  Beside  the  block  a  sullen  heads¬ 
man  stood. 

And  gleam’d  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand  that  soon  must  drip 
with  blood. 

With  slow  and  steady  step  there  came  a  lady  through  the 
hall. 

And  breathless  silence  chain’d  the  lips,  and  touch’d  the 
hearts  of  all ; 

Rich  were  the  sable  robes  she  wore,  her  white  veil  round 
her  f^'ll. 

And  from  her  neck  there  hung  the  cross — that  cross  she 
loved  so  well ! 

I  knew  that  queenly  form  again,  though  blighted  w«is  its 
bloom — 

I  saw  that  grief  had  deck’d  it  out, — an  offering  for  the 
tomb ! 

I  knew  tlie  eye,  though  faint  its  light,  that  once  so  brightly 
shone ; 

I  knew  the  voice,  though  feeble  now,  that  thrill’d  with 
every  tone ; 

I  knew  the  ringlets,  almost  grey,  once  threads  of  living  gold; 
I  knew  that  bounding  grace  of  step,  that  symmetry  of 
mould. 

4>en  now  I  see  her  far  away,  in  that  calm  convent  aisle, 

I  h<?ar  her  chant  her  vesjier-hymn,  I  mark  her  holy  smile, _ 

lOven  now  1  see  her  bursting  forth,  upon  her  bridal  morn, 
A  new  star  in  the  firmament,  to  light  and  glory  born  ! 

Alas,  the  change!  she  placed  her  foot  upon  a  trijde  throne,* 
!  And  bn  the  scaifold  ih)W  she  stands—beside  the  block,  atone  ! 

I  'I'he  little  dog  that  licks  her  hand,  the  last  of  all  the  crowd 
j  Wiio  siinn’d  themselvi*s  beneath  her  glance,  and  routid  her 
1  fo(»tsteps  lM>w’d  ! 

Her  neck  is  bared— the  blow  is  struck— the  soul  has  pass’d 
;  away ; 

I  'I  he  i)riiht— the  besiutilul— is  now  a  bl(*cding  piece  of  clay  !— 

I  A  sobmn  text  !  Go,  think  of  it,  in  silence  and  alone, 

'  3’heii  weigh  against  a  grain  of  sand  theglorics  of  a  tlirone  !” 

I 

1  The  following  passage,  from  the  ballad  of  “  The  King’s 
I  Daughter,”  is  a  beautiful  and  unatfected  (uctiire.  Rosalie’s 
I  lover  Ins  just  told  her  that  he  must  forsake  hc*r  for  a  royal 
I  bride. 


I  ■ 


)  I 

e 
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“  There  was  a  smile  on  Rosalie’s  lip, 

Rut  a  tear  in  her  blue  eye  shone  ; 

The  smile  was  all  for  her  lover’s  fate, 

The  tear  perchance  for  her  own. 

‘‘  And  down  fell  her  ringlets  of  chestnut  hair, 

Down  in  a  shower  of  gold  ; 

And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  lover’s  arms. 

With  feelings  best  left  untold. 

“  Then  slowly  rose  she  in  her  bower, 

With  something  of  pride  and  scorn. 

And  she  look’d  like  a  tall  and  dewy  Hower 
Tiiat  lifts  up  its  head  to  the  morn. 

“  She  flung  her  golden  ringlets  aside, 

And  a  deep  blush  crimson’d  her  cheek,— 

*  Heaven  bless  thee,  Alfred,  and  thy  young  bride, 
Heaven  give  you  the  joy  you  seek  1 

‘‘  *  Thou  wert  not  horn  for  a  cottage,  love, 

Nor  yet  for  a  maiden  of  low  deixree  ; 

Thou  wilt  find  thy  mate  in  the  King’s  Daughter — 
Forget  and  forgive  thy  Rosalie.’  ” 

There  is  much  truth  to  nature  in  “  The  Altered 
House.” 

“  Old  man  !  1  pray  thee,  tell  me  why  that  house, 

Where  I  have  spent  so  many  a  blessed  hour. 

We;  irs  now  an  aspect  changed  and  comfortless? 

Since  last  I  saw  it,  Indian  suns  have  bronzed 
The  p:ileness  <»f  my  cheek,  but  in  my  heart, 

Despite  their  influence,  there  has  ever  lain, 

J/ike  a  cool  fountain  with  its  margin  green, 

Tlie  deep  remembnince  of  this  hmg-loved  spot. 

Rut  now  I  miss  the  beauty  which  of  yore 
Was  shower’d  upon  it, — the  gkid  friends  I  miss, 

Who,  like  a  garland,  wreathed  themselves  around. 

So  fair  a  family  the  land  ne’er  held  : 

Their  merry  faces  were  like  sunny  weather  ; 

And  like  the  gushing  of  clear  mount;iin  brooks 
Their  gentle  v(uc<es.  ’Twas  a  joy  to  come 
Within  sight  of  the  smoke  that  curling  rose 
From  their  dear  dwelling-place,  and,  in  light  wreaths. 
Sail’d  o’er  the  high  tree-tops.  Tell  me,  old  man, 

Why  now  so  desolate  the  mansion  looks. 

And  why  the  summer  evening  falls  more  sad — 

More  sad  and  silent  on  these  treliss’d  walls. 

“  ‘  Death,’  said  the  old  man,  as  he  turn’d  on  me 
His  melancholy  eye — ‘  Death  has  been  there. 

The  fairest  of  the  flock  are  ta’en'awiiy, 

And  on  the  rest  the  cold  touch  has  been  laid, 

Ry  which  they  know  that  speedily  again, 

At  morn  or  night,  the  spoiler  will  return 
To  claim  them  for  his  own.  A  doom  is  on  them. 

Upon  the  summer  threshold  of  their  years 
They  fade  and  wither,  just  when  life  is  strong. 

And  the  bright  world  in  broader  vist;is  lies.*  ” 

“  Lines  on  leaving  a  Summer  Residence”  are  concei  ve 
In  a  mingled  spirit  of  playfulness  and  deeper  thought, — 
of  indulgence  in  pleasing  retrospection,  slightly  tinged 
with  sarcasm,  which  leaves  a  relish  on  the  critical  palate. 
We  could  have  wished  something  else  substituted  in  lieu 
of  the  fourth  line  of  the  first  stanza,  which  strikes  ns  as  a 
forced  conceit ;  and  of  the  “  eagle  glance”  in  the  first  line 
of  our  second  fragment  <|uoted  below,  which  looks  like 
attempting  to  give  energy  by  dint  of  strong  words — two 
faults  of  rare  occurrence  in  Mr  Rell’s  poetry. 

Adieu,  my  merry-hearted  friends  !  adieu,  with  scarce  a 
sigh. 

My  absence  will  not  cloud  one  brow,  nor  dim  one  sparkling 
eye :  ^ 

We  met  in  smiles — why  part  in  tears?  In  this  brief  world 
<»f  ours. 

The  natural  sun  should  not  be  hid  by  artiticial  showers. 

It  may  be,  that,  in  after  times,  a  thought  will  sometimes 
rise 

Of  all  our  merry  summer  freaks  hene.ath  the  summer  skies  ; 
And,  with  a  soft  and  painless  sigh,  some  rose-lipp’d  girl 
may  say, 

*  I  would  that  he  were  here  to-night,— tluit  wild  one  far 

away  I 


“  ‘  For  if  he  were,  then  not  un  watch’d  my  laughing  eves 
would  shine. 

And  not  unpraised,  among  my  hair,  these  foolish  flowers 
would  twine ; 

And  not  uncall’d  for  be  the  song  he  loved  so  well  to  hear, 

And  not  untold  the  whisper’d  thanks, — to  woman’s  heart 
so  dear.* 


“  Rut  the  pensive  mood  will  soon  be  o’er — the  mazy  dance 
b(*  wreathed, 

And  not  again  fin*  weeks,  for  months,  will  my  poor  name 
be  breathed ! 

’Tis  strange — ’tis  piissing  strange,  how  soon  their  places  are 
fill’d  up. 

Though  sparkle  after  sparkle  dies  on  life’s  o’ermantling  cup.” 


‘‘  Go,  visit  ye  the  festival,  and  cast  your  eagle  glance 
Along  the  hall  where  music  floats,  or  down  theairy  dance,— 
Is  mvv/  ear  intent  to  catch  the  minstrel’s  sprightly  strain  ? 
Does  riJrrf/  bounding  step  keep  time  wi’  the  pulse  in  every 
vein  ? 

Ay,  by  my  faith  !  Above  three  days,  what  woman  ever 
pined? 

For,  out  of  sight,  with  all  the  sex,  is  to  be  out  of  mind.— 
Then  adieu,  my  merry-hearted  friends  !  adieu,  with  scarce 
a  sigh ! 

And  long  be  yours  the  cloudless  brow,  the  bright  and  laugh¬ 
ing  eye  !” 

Perhaps  the  poem  the  most  full  of  strong  thought  and 
deep  feeling,  is  the  song  ‘  Why  is  my  spirit  sad  ?’ 

“  Why  is  my  spirit  sad  ? 

Recause  ’tis  parting,  each  succeeding  year. 

With  something  thcat  it  used  to  hold  more  de;ir 
Than  aught  that  now  l  emains  ; 

Recause  the  past,  like  a  receding  s;iil. 

Flits  into  dimness,  and  the  lonely  gale 
O’er  vacant  waters  reigns. 

‘‘  Why  is  my  spirit  Stad  ? 

Recause  no  more  within  my  soul  there  dw<*ll 
Thoughts  fresh  as  flowers  that  fill  tiie  mountain  tlcll 
With  innocent  delight; 

R (‘Cause  I  am  aweary  of  the  strife 
That  with  hot  fever  taints  the  springs  of  life, 
flaking  the  day  seem  night. 

Why  is  my  spirit  sad  ? 

Alas  !  ye  did  not  know  the  lost — the  dead. 

Who  loved  with  me  of  yore  green  p;iths  to  tread— 
The  paths  of  young  romance  ; 

Ye  never  stood  with  us  ’neath  summer  skies, 

Nor  s<iw  the  rich  light  of  their  tender  eyes — 

The  Eden  of  their  glance. 

“  Why  is  my  spirit  sad  ? 

Have’not  the  beautiful  been  ta’en  away, — 

Are  not  the  noble-hearted  turn’d  to  chiy — 

Wither’d  in  root  and  stem  ? 

I  see  that  others,  in  whose  looks  are  lit 
The  radiant  joys  of  youth,  are  round  me  yet, — 

Rut  not — but  not  like  them  ! 

“  I  would  not  be  less  sad  ! 

INIy  days  of  mirth  are  past.  Droops  o’er  my  brow 
The  sheaf  of  care  in  sickly  paleness  now, — 

The  present  is  around  me  ; 

W()uld  that  the  future  were  both  come  and  gone. 

And  that  I  lay  where,  ’neath  a  nameless  stoiM*, 

Crush’d  feelings  could  not  wound  me  !” 

There  are  only  one  or  two  pieces  which  we  could  have 
wished  omitted.  “The  Sc;arf  of  Gold  and  Rlue,”  and 
“  The  Dark  Knight,”  are  well  enough  ;  but  they  are 
little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  old  story  of  chivalty, 
love,  and  bravery.  They  are  pretty,  but  deficient  m 
character  and  human  interest.  Our  objections  to  “  H** 
Uncle — a  Mystery,”  and  the  “  Tale  of  the  Desolate,”  are 
of  a  graver  nature.  The  passion  is  strained  and  ex;gl- 
gerated,  the  incidents  are  after  the  vulgar,  horrible  fash¬ 
ion  of  Lewis’s  Tales  of  Terror.  This  is  an  nnhealth) 
style  of  literature,  most  alien  to  the  uuuily  tone  of  Mr 
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Hell’s  mind.  With  these  exceptions,  the  volume  before  of  the  empire  under  Henri  IV., — the  second  to  theover- 
ns  is  altogether  of  a  pleasing  and  superior  cast, — of  a  throw  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Revolution.  Without 
character  which  is  pretty  fairly  represented  by  the  sped-  attention  to  the  bias  which  the  working  of  these  prece- 
inens  we  have  submitted  to  the  reader.  ding  ages  had  given  to  the  character  of  Frenchmen  and 

The  most  prominent  features  of  Mr  Bell’s  poetry,  as  ;  the  constitution  of  their  state,  (and  they  have  hitherto 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  volume  now  before  us,  are  been  turned  to  only  by  partisans,  either  of  factions  or 
manly  vigour  and  clearness ;  just,  and  often  impassioned  systems,  who  sought,  by  a  distorted  representation  of 
feeling;  great  power  of  picturesque  description ;  and  sound  them,  to  bolster  up  their  own  theories,)  the  true  nature 
judgment.  We  know  that  these  charaicteristics  are  by  no  and  probable  effects  of  that  apocalyptic  chapter,  the 
means  expressed,  with  the  full  power  in  which  they  are  French  Revolution,  C4in  never  be  coinprehendeii. 
possessed  by  him,  in  the  fugitive  pieces  now  before  us  ;  The  first  rude  government  of  France  was,  like  that  of 
but  we  scarcely  imagine  that  any  person  will  peruse  the  every  state  that  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Em- 
volume  without  finding  bold  and  distinct  traces  of  them,  pire,  a  mere  compj-oinise.  Its  efficacy  depended  entirely 
From  a  mind  so  constituted,  and  so  enthusiastically  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign.  The  king- 
beiit  upon  distinguishing  itself,  we  anticipate,  in  the  fu-  dom  was  nominally  under  a  monarch.  The  various  dis- 
ture,  productions  of  no  ordinary  merit.  tricts  into  which  it  was  necessary  to  portion  it  out,  with 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  noticing  the  work  of  one  who  a  view  to  the'enforcing  of  law  and  police,  were  under  the 
lias  been  identified  with  this  Journal  from  its  commence-  control  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown.  These, 
inent  till  a  very  recent  period,  to  venture  upon  an  ex-  however,  men  of  large  property  and  influence,  and  remote 
pression  of  private  feeling — a  liberty  which  our  readers  from  the  sovereign,  gradually  arrogated  to  themselves  an 
may  rest  assured  we  shall  but  rarely  take  with  them,  undue  share  of  power.  The  provinces  became  in  reality 
VV'e  would  observe  that  the  frank  spirit  in  which  we  so  many  federate  states,  owning  a  shadow  of  allegiance  t(> 
have  criticised  this  book,  is  a  test  of  that  rigid  control  of  '  one  common  head.  But  there  were,  moreover,  scattereil 
all  individual  bias  (as  well  friendly  as  inimical)  that  I  plentifully  through  the  kingdom,  large  and  populouscities, 
shall  ever  mark  our  critical  judgments.  At  the  same  little  states  of  themselves,  which  luad  jireserved  their  sepa- 
time,  we  esteem  it  a  high  compliment  to  him,  in  whose  rate  existence  amid  the  wreck  of  a  former  empire,  and 
strength  of  mind  we  have  sufficient  confidence  to  venture  had  been  received,  with  their  republican  institutions,  and 
upon  a  free  and  unexaggerated  expression  of  our  opinion,  the  right  of  self-government,  into  the  bosom  of  the  state, 
without  fear  that  the  slightest  scurf  should  dim  the  bright-  There  w’ere,  therefore,  even  in  that  rude  age,  when  the 
ness  of  his  friendship.  It  is  indeed  with  no  slight  effort  rights  of  man  were  words  unbreathed,  undreamed  of, 
that  we  have  kept  ourselves  from  expressing  our  opinion  rights  of  property  and  independence  vested  in  individuals 
of  the  author,  rather  than  of  a  work  which,  however  beau-  ready  to  contend  for  them,  and  to  tell  an  encroaching 
tiful,  we  know  he  considers  but  as  the  voice  of  his  unbended  sovereign,  “  Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  which 
moments.  We  have  stood  side  by  side  with  Mr  Bell  for  thy  lathers  have  set.”  The  kings  had  then  no  greater 
some  time,  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  natural  i  l>ermanent  forces  at  their  command  than  their  personal 
genius,  energetic  in  his  character,  warm  and  constant  in  [  domains  enabled  them  to  support.  Their  only  means  of 
his  affections.  He  has — by  his  own  talent  and  activity —  attaining  a  commanding  attitude  was  to  conciliate  as 
backed  by  no  wealthy  and  influential  publisher — by  no  many  of  the  magnates  of  the  realm  as  enabled  them  to 
great  name  in  literature — established  this  Journal  in  a  i  overawe  and  rejiress  the  remainder. 

fair  repute  and  extended  circulation.  It  is  now  clear  of  This  was  no  regulated  constitution,  hut  a  compromise 
the  land,  and  in  the  deep  and  safe  sea,  where  it  will  be  between  anarchy  and  despotism,  each  watching  its  moment 
comparatively  easy  to  steer  its  course.  How  his  succes-  j  to  snatch  the  ascendency\  I  iider  the  feeble  monarch s 
sor  in  command  shall  acquit  himself,  time  alone  can  vvho  held  the  sceptre  during  the  wars  of  England,  the 
show.  He  is  gratified  to  think,  that  while  most  of  the  ;  nation  seemed  resolved  into  a  thousand  petty  principalities, 
old  friends  and  contributors  of  the  Journal  continue  their  I  Under  Louis  XL,  and  again  under  Francis  L,  men  <d 
assistance,  some  new  ones  have  already  been  gained.  F\)r  j  energy,  the  will  of  one  was  the  law.  Under  the  descend- 
liis  own  part,  he  pledges  himself  to  unwearied  exertion  !  ants  of  the  latter  it  again  relapsed  into  anarchy.  When 
and  fearless  independence.  He  seeks  no  patron  but  the  confusion  had  reached  its  greatest  height,  Henri  IV.  and 
public,  and  from  it  all  that  he  asks  is  a  free  field  and  no  Sully  arose  to  construct  a  new  state  out  of  the  fragments 
favour.  of  the  old.  The  progress  of  learning  and  of  the  Reforma- 

■■  tion  had  introduced  an  inextricable  confusion  into  the 

rpi  jj.  ^  factions  which  agitated  FVance.  Religious  hatred  had 

By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  \ol.  11.  arrayed  the  nation  under  two  hostile  banners.  It  was 
(  ting  the.  Cabinet  Cgclopccdiaf  Part  XV  •)  London  :  longer  the  nobles  jealous  <d'  the  communities  of  the 

ongman,  Rees,  and  Co.  1831.  burghers,  and  seeking  to  crush  them  ;  the  ('atholic  pe<*r 

Mr  Crowe’s  second  volume  brings  down  the  history  was  linked  to  the  Catholic  citizen.  It  was  no  longer 
of  France  from  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV.,  in  IGIO,  family  feuds  alone  that  banded  the  magnates  id'  the  realm 
to  the  Legislative,  or  second  National  Assembly,  in  1792.  against  each  other  :  those  of  one  faith  were  called  upiui 
1  his  is  the  most  important  period  in  the  whole  history  to  merge  their  private  animiisities  in  ilev'otion  to  the 
^'f  France.  That  which  preceded  it  shows  the  gradual  cause  of  their  party.  But,  under  this  seeming  unity,  the 
tendency  of  an  unorganized  state  towards  a  constitution,  elements  of  discord  were  busy  at  work.  Many,  who  rallied 
itself  shows  the  gradual  consolidation  of  a  despotic,  and  round  the  Huguenot  standard,  cared  little  for  religion — 
consequently  a  bad  one,  together  with  its  necessary  end,  their  concealed  object  was  political  liberty.  Many  a 
•'t  bloody  and  disgraceful  dissolution.  That  which  has  nobleman  was  confirmed  in  his  faith  by  hatred  of  a  rival 
succeeded  has  not  yet  come  to  its  close — the  mazy  turns  house.  Hence,  distrust  among  allies,  faithlessness,  and 
and  intricacies  of  the  portentous  drama,  are  yet  but  half  desertion.  Men  lost  sight  of  the  great  objects,  to  attain 
uni^velle^. — its  end  we  cannot  even  conjecture,  although  which  the  struggle  had  commenced.  Their  hearts  grew 
|^*nid  all  its  violence,  and  worse,  amid  the  vacillation  and  cold.  But  although  the  nation  sighed  for  peace,  its  in- 
Jrnbecility  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  live  in  it,  testine  broils  seemed  as  interminable  as  their  causij  had 
‘ere  IS  cheering  appearance  of  good  gaining,  by  slow  de-  become  indefinite.  All  jiarties  had  <;onfidence  in  the 
grees,  the  ascendency  over  evil.  honour  and  integrity  of  the  king  and  his  minister.  J’liey 

may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  displeasing  to  some  were  willing  to  give  up  their  own  rights,  provided  their 
oui  readers  if  we  illustrate  a  little  more  at  length  our  antagonists  were  placed  in  no  better  situation.  'I’hns  ihe 
‘^pinion  of  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  wlndi;  kingdom  wciu 

*cDch  history — the  first  extending  to  the  consolidation  surrendered  into  the  monarch’s  hands. 
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The  commencement  of  the  second  era  finds  the  French 
king  the  only  recognised  source  of  power  and  legislation 
in  the  state.  The  legislative  assemblies  of  the  provinces 
and  the  kingdom  have  fallen  into  abeyance.  The  muni¬ 
cipalities  have  been  deprived  of  their  corporate  rights. 
The  only  remnant  of  a  privilege  in  the  hands  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  was  the  federal  assembly  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
powers  vested  in  this  body  were,  however,  too  great  to 
be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order  in  any  nation. 
They  never  could  be  contemplated  as  permanent.  They 
were  the  mere  result  of  a  want  of  ability  or  will  in  the 
majority  of  the  nation  to  compel  the  minority  at  once  to 
unconditional  acquiescence  in  the  new  constitution.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  could  not  last ;  but  must  terminate 
either  in  the  subversion  of  government,  or  the  suppression 
of  an  anom.alous  imperium  in  imperio.  By  the  skilful 
management  of  the  court,  the  reformers  were  gradually 
disunited  and  disarmed,  and  finally  subdued.  The  boast 
of  Louis  XIV.  became  a  political  truth — in  France  the 
king  was  the  nation. 

The  task  of  the  author  who  undertakes  to  write  the 
history  of  such  a  system  of  government,  from  its  esta¬ 
blishment  under  Henri  IV.  till  its  overthrow  under 
Louis  XVL,  is  neither  easy  nor  unimportant.  He  is 
called  upon  to  paint  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  citizens 
and  peasantry  to  a  state  of  mere  animal  existence;  of  the 
nobility,  to  the  condition  of  imbecile  and  haughty  in¬ 
triguers.  He  must  show — not  in  vague  statements  of 
generalities,  as  is  admissible  in  the  essayist,  but  by  a  con¬ 
cise,  well-arranged  selection  of  ascertained  facts,  which 
paint  the  state  of  society — the  gradual  formation  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  two  classes.  The  modifications  further  super¬ 
induced  by  the  varying  character  of  the  rulers,  must, 
moreover,  be  clearly  shown  : — the  effects  of  the  stern 
despotism  of  Richelieu  (Louis  XI 11.  was  king  but  in 
name)  ;  of  the  vainglorious  self-will  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  of 
the  dissolute  habits  of  the  Regent  and  Louis  XV.  The 
reader  must  be  made  to  see  how  the  kingdom  was  govern¬ 
ed  by  physical,  not  by  moral  force — how,  when  the 
expensive  habits  of  the  court,  by  introducing  irretrievable 
confusion  into  the  finances,  loosened  the  grasp  of  power, 
there  was  no  hold  left  to  restrain  the  wild  will  of  an 
untutored  populace.  Above  all,  he  must  be  made  to  see 
that  the  aspirations  after  all  that  is  generous  and  good, 
which  literature  can  cherish  even  in  the  most  demoralised 
societies,  when  unwedded  to  practical  views  of  life,  and 
confirmed  habits  of  self-government,  become  the  most 
dangerous  elements  in  popular  commotions.  In  short, 
this  period  of  French  history,  if  properly  treated,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
despotic  government,  and  its  inevitable  tendency  to  break 
down  into  anarchy. 

Mr  Crowe  has  entirely  failed  in  producing  such  a  his¬ 
tory.  His  narrative  is  a  succession  of  anecdotes  smartly 
told  ;  of  remarks  sometimes  ingenious — always  showy  ; 
of  chronological  notices  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  priin^es  ; 
the  favour  and  disgrace  of  ministers  ;  of  occasional  frag¬ 
ments  of  statistical  detail.  But  there  is  no  continuous 
narrative  of  the  nation’s  progress  in  civilisation,  or  retro¬ 
grade  movements — no  clear  views  of  its  constitution, 
laws,  and  manners.  The  book  is  good  enough  for  such 
as  read  merely  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  superficial 
knowledge  as  may  enable  them  to  talk  plausibly  in  society  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  historv  of  France  from  which  solid  or 
satisfactory  information  is  likely  to  be  derived.  , 

We  are  not  much  addicted  to  verbal  criticism,  regard¬ 
ing  it  in  most  instances  as  low,  captious,  and  quibbling. 
It  may,  however,  occasionally  be  turned  to  acc(»unt ;  in  as 
far  as  an  author’s  style  is  sometimes  indicative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  mirnl.  When,  for  example,  we  find 
an  author  endeavouring  to  be  striking  by  the  use  of  out- 
of-the-way  words  and  phrases,  such  as  “  legists^*"  “  he 
intervened  with  success  in  the  squabbles  of  the  different  I 
orders,”  or  attemjiting  to  supply  strength  of  thought  by  I 
strength  of  language,  in  phrases  like — “she  was  simple  , 


womanhood,  unenforced  by  either  firmness  or  sagacity  ” 
we  are  fully  entitled  to  call  in  question  the  depth  and 
sagacity  of  his  mind.  When  we  find  inferences  like  the 
fidlowing,  we  are  entitled  to  doubt  his  logical  acuteness  • 
“  In  the  elections  for  the  tiers  etat,  or  commons,  we  find 
those  chosen  to  represent  the  people,  to  be  universally 
either  lawyers  or  financiers  ;  the  only  two  issues  indeed 
for  the  plebeian  to  rise  to  eminence.  Hence  it  was  that 
in  past  times  of  trouble,  when  the  great  towns  stood  forth 
in  support  of  liberty,  butchers  and  men  of  vile  trades 
were  its  leading  supporters  ;  and  their  ferocity  marred  the 
cause  more  than  their  zeal  aided  it.”  What  necessary 
connexion  there  is  between  lawyers  being  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  commons,  and  butchers  their  leading  patriots, 
is  more  than  our  sagacity  can  discern.  Again,  when  we 
find  him  successfully  enunciating  in  general  terms  an 
important  moral  truth,  but  losing  himself  under  a  cum¬ 
brous  heap  of  vague  imagery  when  he  seeks  to  illustrate 
it,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  mind  is  deficient  in  clearness 
and  comprehensiveness.  Of  such  failures,  the  following 
passage  is  an  apt  instance  :  “  Had  Richelieu,  with  all  his 
genius  and  sagacity,  undertaken  for  liberty  what  he 
achieved  for  royalty,  his  age  would  have  rejected,  or  mis¬ 
understood  him,  as  it  did  Bacon  and  Galileo.  He  might, 
indeed,  as  a  man  of  letters,  have  consigned  such  a  political 
dream  to  the  volume  of  an  Utopia,  but  from  action  or 
administration,  he  would  soon  have  been  discarded  as  a 
dreamer.  IJberty  must  come  of  the  claim  of  the  mass; 
of  the  general  enlightenment,  firmness  and  probity.  It 
is  no  great  physical  secret,  which  a  single  brain  finding 
may  announce  and  so  establish  :  it  is  a  moral  truth,  which, 
like  a  gem,  hides  its  ray  and  its  preciousness  in  obscurity, 
nor  becomes  refulgent  till  all  around  it  is  beaming  with 
light.”  Lastly,  when  we  find  a  man  gravely  laying  down 
a  mistaken  notion  as  an  ascertained  fact,  we  may  fairly 
doubt  his  acquaintance  wuth  his  subject.  “  The  great 
cities  of  France,”  says  Mr  Crowe,  “  had  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  thing  like  chartered  right.”  We  think 
our  readers  will,  after  perusing  these  specimens,  admit 
that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  judgment  we 
now  pass  upon  Mr  Crowe  : — He  is  a  writer  of  consider¬ 
able  liveliness ;  of  right  feeling,  and  possessed  of  rather 
more  than  an  average  share  of  the  information  now  so 
generally  diffused;  but  he  is  totally  deficient  in  the  great 
requisites  of  a  historian. 

We  have  spoken  rather  favourably  above  of  his  powers 
as  a  story-  teller.  Here  is  a  specimen  : 

BRISACH. 

“  The  name  of  this  town  reminds  us  not  to  pass  over 
the  celebrated  father  .Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar,  the  follower 
and  confidant  of  Richelieu.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
statesman  and  an  ambassador  clothed  in  a  monk's  frock 
and  sandals:  yet  such  was  father  Joseph— a  name  more  or 
less  mingled  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  and  its 
negotiations  with  others.  His  influence  was  known,  and 
he  was  dreaded  by  the  court  as  a  kind  of  evil  s[)irit;  in  tact 
i  the  demon  of  Richelieu.  Although  the  latter  never  pro¬ 
cured  for  his  monkish  friend  the  cardinal’s  hat,  which  he 
demanded,  still  the  people  calle»l  father  Joseph  his  ‘grey 
eminence,’  at  once  t<»  distinguish  him  from,  and  assimilate 
him  to,  his  ‘  red  eminence’  the  cardinal.  They  hu<l  beca 
!  triemls  from  y<iutl)  ;  congenial  spirits  in  ambition,  depth, 
and  talent  ;  the  monk,  however,  saerifiet  d  his  persoi.’al 
elevation  to  that  of  the  cardinal.  Richelieu  was  much  in- 
dehted  to  liim  : — it  was  Jose])h  that  l  onsed  and  encouraged 
him,  when  stn|iified  and  intimidated  by  the  invasion  of 
Picai’dy;  and  it  was  said  that,  after  his  death,  Richelieu 
showed  neither  the  same  firmness  nor  sagacity.  heii 
father  Joseph  was  on  his  deathbed,  Richelieu  stoodby  it: 

I  it  was  a  sceiie  such  as  a  novelist  might  love  ti>  paint.  1  be 
conversation  of  the  t  wo  ee<-lesiasties  was  still  of  this  world; 
and  the  cardinal’s  last  exhortation  to  the  expiring  monk 
was,  ‘  Courage,  Father  Jose{»h,  Brisach  is  curs!’  a  forui  of 
•  consolation  characteristic  of  both.” 
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of  the  Ark;  with  other  Pojms.  By  Henry  S. 

Pp*  E^Hnbnrgh:  William 

Blackwood*  London:  1*  Cadell.  1S31* 

The  mocking-bird,  we  are  told  by  naturalists,  has  no 
notes  of  its  own,  but  imitates  felicitously  those  of  every 
other  feathered  vocalist.  There  are  an  immense  number 
of  mocking  birds  among  the  “  sweet  singers”  of  our  day. 
The  writings  of  this  class  of  the  great  natural  family  of 
poets  remiiid  us  of  an  opera  by  Bishop — pretty  in  its 
jjeiieral  effect,  but  with  almost  every  successive  passage 
reminding  us  of  a  different  comi>oser.  In  perusing  their 
well-turned  couplets,  we  are  continually  tempted  to  say — 
that’s  Moore, — that  turn  is  Coleridge  all  over, — these  are 
Scott’s  (►ctosyllables.  The  ]M)etry  of  a  mocking-bird  is 
of  that  kind  which  constitutes  nice  light  summer  reading 
for  voung  ladies.  It  is  always  musical,  and  never  over- 
biirdeniMl  with  meaning.  It  is  like  the  drowsy  and  mo¬ 
notonous  bum  of  gnats  in  a  summer  evening.  It  might 
be  read  with  gi'eat  pleasure  and  delight  by  the  dwellers 
in  Thomson’s  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Mr  Riddell  is  a  mocking-bird — an  elegant  and  amiable 
one,  and  yet  but  a  mocking-bird.  We  do  not  mean  that 
he  sits  down  with  a  deliberate  and  forethought  felonious 
intent  to  perpetrate  plagiarism, — that  he  is  aware  his 
versification  as  well  as  his  thoughts  are  but  the  echoes  of 
the  poet’s  voices  he  has  read  ringing  in  his  ears,  after  he 
has  forgot  the  source  they  were  derived  from.  We  mean 
simply,  that  the  native  and  unaided  powers  of  Mr  Rid¬ 
dell’s  mind  never  would  have  jirompted  or  enabled  him 
to  build  the  lofty  rhyme.  But  he  has  an  ear  capable  of 
feeling  pleasure  in  the  jingle  of  versification  ;  and,  having 
some  odd  snatches  of  rhyme  and  metre  stored  up  iu  bis 
memory,  he  is  enabled  to  string  them  into  a  jdausible 
whole,  which  is  bis  own  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement 
and  fitting  of  the  dilfereiit  parts,  although  not  one  of  them 
is  original. 

Even  had  our  author  possessed  more  originality  of 
thought  and  versification,  we  should  have  objected  to  his 
writing  of  the  subject  he  has  attempted  to  grapple  with, 
in  the  style  he  has  done.  There  is  an  austerity  about 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  primeval  records  of  our  race, 
unsusceptible  of  expression  in  that  dancing  and  luscious 
verse,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  butterfly  passions 
and  adventures  of  a  vale  of  Cashmere.  The  destruction 
ofa  world — the  simple  grandeur  of  the  rescued  patriarchs — 
have  no  alliance  with  “  gushings”  and  “  Husliings,”  with 
“stealings”  and  “  revealings.”  We  cannot  fancy  the 
wife  of  Ham,  sitting  Iti  the  ark  with  a  clairshach  on  her 
knee,  singing  such  an  Irish  melody  as  the  following : 

“  These  ringlets  yet  are  dark  and  long, 

^  And  the  eye  has  lost  not  all  its  light, 

Tiiounh  it  might  not  aye  its  te^irs  among 
Be  all  so  blue  and  fill  so  bright, 

As  yet  it  seem’d,  eie  the  lily  white 
Had  chfts  d  the  shadow  o  f  the  rose. 

That  they  told  (who  told  ?) — if  e’er  they  told  aright — 
M  (mid  on  the  cheek  repose, 

Ere  this  fading  form  had  ceased  to  stand 
Among  the  loveliest  of  the  land.” 

The  man  who  attempts  to  paint  the  deluge  hj'  introdn- 
cing  a  young  lady  whimpering  over  the  reminiscences  of 
lancy  halls,  can  have  little  of  the  deep  and  hallowed  feel- 
of  a  poet  about  him.  Noah’s  anthem  setuiis  to  have 

keen  composed  iu  eiiiulatiou  of  Horace  Smith’s  “  Tire- 
King.” 

Even  now,  the  strong  harriers  that  girdled  the  deep 
Are  broken,  and  iti  the  great  strength  of  their  tone, 

1  he  waves  of  destructiofi,  tmhon nded  in  sweep. 

Come  rushing  resistlessly  on.” 

Hams  song,  on  the  contrary,  seems  modelled  upon  the 
style  of  Tate  and  Bradv. 

1  hen  w.'is  the  glow  of  fancy  bright, 

And  all  was  fair  and  free, 

And  mortals  had  a  deep  delight 
I  poll  the  earth  to  he.” 


Even  James  Wilson,  however,  will  admit  the  follow¬ 
ing  “  dainty  device  of  the  ladie  and  the  crow”  to  he  pret¬ 
tily  imagined  : 

“  But  Japheth’s  wife,  so  brisk  of  mood. 

Amid  the  mountain’s  solitude. 

With  airy  form  and  footstep  light, 

Ihirsned  afar  the  raven’s  flight. 

That  she  might  gain  a  jewel  gay, 

Wliiidi,  snatching,  he  had  borne  away; 

Yet  still  as  she,  in  hope,  would  gain 
His  resting-place,  and  search’d  in  vain, 

Returning,  he  would  near  her  perch, 

And  holdlv  aid  that  eager  search  ; 

And  gu*dge  and  downward  cast  his  eye, 

And  tear  the  mud  and  moss  around, 

As  if  he  would  with  her  outvie 

In  finding  what  coatd  not  be  found," 

The  verse  we  are  about  to  quote  notices  a  curious  fact 
respecting  the  (  ffect  of  frost  upon  ashes — aindhcr  proof  of 
the  author’s  conversance  with  natural  history : 

“  Afar  the  mountain  fops  were  seen, 

But  the  wave-worn  mountains  were  not  green, 

\^\n  }:^rep  as  frozen  asfies,  when 
Tile  winter  day  is  on  the  wane.” 

It  only  remains  to  he  noticed,  that  indifferent  as  our 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  poem  is,  it  contains  several 
passages  that  indicate  higher  powers  than  we  should  have, 
from  its  general  tenor,  inclined  to  give  the  author  credit 
for  possessing.  Among  these,  is  the  impressive  prelude 
to  the  deluge  : 

- “  When  the  secret  council  of  the  sky 

Was  spread  in  o|}eii  light  before  their  eye, 

And  from  Jehovah’s  will  the  thought  went  forth, 

That  told  through  heaven  the  destiny  of  earth, 

Emotion  of  inexplicable  kind 
Trembled  afar  through  all  created  mind. 

The  sinful  sons  of  men  in  homes  below 
Own’d  dark  presentiments  of  coming  woe, 

As  if  had  ’pear’d  the  shadow  of  the  curse 
That  hung,  to  deepen,  o’er  the  universe — 

The  arm,  prepared  to  work  the  works  of  hell, 

Shorn  of  its  power,  in  palsied  frailty  fell; 

And  lips,  that  wont  so  fiercely  to  dispute 
Iu  words  of  blasphemy,  grew  pale  and  mute, 

As  startled  looks,  with  wilder’d  meaning  fraught, 

I  From  heart  to  heart  convey’d  the  sudden  thought, 
i  That  from  some  dread,  unalterable  decree, 

Unwonted  doom  had  h(‘en,  or  soon  should  he; 

Even  nature  show’d  a  strange  and  wild  dismay, 

As  if  her  secret  laws  had  roll’d  astray. 

“  The  azure  sky,  thtat  sc.irce  cloud  had  known 
Since  first  its  glowing  lamps  in  glory  shone— 

Since  first,  amid  its  airy  regions  hung, 

The  morning  stars  in  joy  together  snug,] 

Began  to  mingle  with  its  native  lilue, 

A  wildly  sicken’d,  melancholy  hue, 

Pale  as  the  light  that  tampers  with  the  gloom 
Around  the  ju’ecincts  of  the  whiten’d  tomb, 

When  morn  its  earliest  glimmering  renews 
Atliwart  the  wild  weeds  and  the  churchyard  dews,” 

This  passage  is  far  from  perfect,  hut  it  contains  germs 
of  true  poetical  feeling. 

Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,  By  Prideaux  John 
S*"lhy,  Es(j.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  Ediiihurgh  : 
W.  H.  Lizars.  London  ;  Longman  and  Co.  Ele- 
jdiant  Folio.  Letter-press  Descriptions  8vo.  Vid.  L  ‘ 
I*p.  33o, 

Natural  History  is  an  accumulation  of  facts,  drawn 
from  the  researches  and  observations  of  a  variety  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  have  devoted  tlujir  attention  to  its  multi¬ 
farious  departments.  Every  hook,  therefore,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  illustration  of  one  of  its  divisions,  is, 
when  judiciously  managed,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  phy- 
i  hical  knowledge.  Nothing  so  uiuterially  contributes  t9 
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its  advancement,  as  descriptions  and  representations  of  a 
department— -the  productions,  for  example,  of  a  particular 
country,  district,  or  physical  division.  The  splendid 
book  now  before  us  is  a  work  of  this  kind. 

We  admire  alike  the  splendour  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  man  who  has  executed  so  arduous  a 
task.  During  the  short  periml  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  these  Illustrations,  their  indefati¬ 
gable  author  has  drawn  from  nature,  etched  on  copper 
with  his  own  hand,  and  described,  no  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  elephant  folio  plates,  containing  the 
whole  of  our  British  birds,  (frequently  the  male,  female, 
and  young,)  and  most  of  our  occasional  visitants.  Every 
bird  is  the  size  of  nature,  except  such  as  are  too  large  to 
come  within  the  range  of  his  paper.  About  half-a-dozen 
birds  have  been  contributed  by  Captain  Mitford,  R. N. 

The  first  volume  comprehends  the  land,  the  second  the 
water  birds  of  Britain.  Of  the  latter  series,  the  9th 
Part  has  just  appeared,  and  with  it  an  announcement, 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  by  the  forthcoming 
Number,  consisting  of  twelve  plates,  which  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  in  a  considerable  state  of  advancement. 

Here  is  an  example  of  industry  worthy  of  imitation. 
Mr  Selby,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  has  avoided  the 
frivolities  which  are  but  too  often  its  concomitants. 
While  he  has  seen  his  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  enjoyed  the  occasional  exercise  of  field-sports,  has 
been  an  active  magistrate  in  Northumberland,  and  high 
sheriff  for  the  county,  has  travelled  on  the  continent,  and 
visited  every  district  of  his  native  country,  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  prcMluce  a  work,  which  many  might  think 
sufficient  occupation  for  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Besides 
this,  he  has,  along  with  Sir  William  Jardine,  published 
several  ])arts  of  a  work  on  General  Ornithology. 

Mr  Selby  having  drawn  all  his  subjects  from  life,  where 
it  was  prai!ticable,  his  etchings  have  an  air  of  reality  in 
them  which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  drawinirs  taken 
from  stuffed  specimens,  however  well  set  up.  These 
plates,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  faithful  pictures  of 
the  originals,  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts  being 
well  kept  up,  and  the  character  of  the  feathering  accu¬ 
rately  delineated.  Indeed,  there  is  a  felicity  in  IVIr  Selby’s 
execution  of  some  kinds  of  feathers,  which  we  have  never 
seen  etpialled  in  the  most  elaborate  productions  of  engra¬ 
vers — namely,  that  freckling  and  clouding,  exemplified 
in  his  owls,  goatsucker,  partridges,  ptarmigans,  and  many 
of  the  duck  tribe;  there  is,  besides,  in  his  general  plu¬ 
mage  an  Identity  of  texture,  which  at  once  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  naturalist  a  genuine  feeling  of  the  real 
subject.  .  The  prevailing  style  of  the  etching  is  bold  and 
free,  without  any  appearance  of  irregularity  or  slovenli¬ 
ness.  Where  delicate  plumage  is  intended  to  be  imitated, 
tlie  etching  is  managed  with  great  sweetness  and  clear¬ 


ness. 


We  must,  however,  remark,  that  in  some  instances  Mr 
Selby’s  subjects  are  out  of  drawing.  This  is  eminently 
the  case  in  the  feet  of  the  rough-legged  buzzard,  plate  7th. 
The  g(dden  Orilole,  male  and  female,  we  do  not  think 
good  portraits  ;  they  are  both  too  clumsy  for  the  shape 
of  that  handsome  bird.  The  feet  of  the  male  look  as  if 
they  were  ])iiined  to  the  stump  rather  than  grasping  it. 
We  would  recommend  Mr  Selby  to  re-etch/ this  plate,  as 
it  so  ill  accor<ls  with  the  others  in  his  work. 

The  illustrations  of  the  land  birds  are  accompanied  by 
an  octavo  volume,  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  generic, 
and  specific  characters  of  the  birds  he  has  engraved,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  extensive  collection  of  synonyines,  in 
which  he  has  cleai’ed  u;»  many  errors  into  wliich  preceding 
authors  liatl  fallen.  In  birds  there  is  usually  a  consider- 
jdde  dilfereiice  in  tin*  cohnir  and  general  arrangement  of  I 
the  plumage  of  the  sexes  ;  and,  almost  invariably,  very 
dissimilar  changes  take  place  while  progn^ssing  from 
the  (fallow  to  the  adult  state.  'I’his  has  given  rise  in 
tuTiithology  to  enumerations  and  descriptions  of  many 
species  which  do  not  actually  exist.  Where  these  ditfei*. 


eiices  are  found  to  obtain,  Mr  Selby  has  figured  the  inalp 
female,  and  young,  of  each  species.  In  his  descriptions 
he  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  many  arbitrarily  esta-! 
blished  species, distinguished  by  various  appellations,  muMt 
be  reduced  to  one;  and  as  his  opinions  are  formed  upon 
personal  observation,  their  accuracy  may  be  relied  ujmjh. 
His  situation  in  the  country  is  favourable  to  ornitholo, 
gical  pursuits,  and  he  has  embraced  every  opportunity 
with  a  praiseworthy  zeal. 

The  arrangement  followed  by  Mr  Selby  is  that  of 
i  Temminck,  but  he  has  differed  from  him  in  a  few  minor 
!  particulars;  such  as  uniting  the  two  orders  Insectivores 
and  Granivores  of  that  author,  under  the  designation  of 
Passerine ;  retaining,  however,  the  orders  of  Temminck 
as  sub-divisions  of  that  which  he  has  formed  from  the 
union.  Mr  Selby  likewise  differs  from  Temminck  in  his 
views  regarding  the  occasional  variation  in  the  plumage 
of  birds,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words : 

“In  some  cases,  the  male  bird  particularly  is  liable, 
though  not  to  an  actual  change  of  feather,  yet  to  a  consider¬ 
able  variation  either  in  colour  or  in  brilliancy  of  hue  on  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  plumage  at  the  season  of  pairing.  This 
variation  has  been  attributed  by  Temminck  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  a  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the 
feather  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled,  from  the  result  of 
long-continued  observation,  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of 
so  eminent  a  naturalist.  I  am  induced  to  consider  the 
plumage  to  be  so  far  an  actual  part  of  the  living  bird,  as  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  such  constitutional  change  as  the 
bird  may  at  any  time  experience,  and  such  a  change  is 
strongly  demonstrated  at  the  season  alluded  to ;  witness  its 
effects  in  the  high  degree  of  spirit  frequently  demonstrated, 
and  in  the  superior  song  generally  called  forth  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  period.  That  there  is  an  invisible  circulating  fluid 
pervading  the  feather,  appears  from  the  striking  difference 
in  elasticity  and  brilliancy  of  colour  between  the  feather  of 
a  bird  whilst  alive,  and  upon  the  same  bird  but  a  short 
time  after  death.  In  water  birds,  this  principle  of  life  in 
the  feather  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  is  singu¬ 
larly  apparent ;  as  the  plumage  that  is  impervious  to  water 
upon  the  living  bird  is,  almost  immediately  after  death, 
permeable  to  it.  There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  why  the 
feather  may  not  he  influenced  by  the  constitutional  state  of 
the  bird;  and  as  that  is  in  its  highest  degree  of  vigour  imme¬ 
diately  previous  to  the  season  of  propagation,  why  may  not 
such  vigour  be  exhibited  to  the  very  extreme  points  of  the 
circulating  medium,  by  a  partial  variation  of  colour,  or  an 
increased  lustre  of  tone  in  the  former  hue  of  the  feather? 
It  is  not  fanciful,  for  it  has  been  established  as  a  maxim  in 
patlndogy,  that  the  state  of  health  may,  in  man,  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  occasional  flaccidity  or  crispness  of  the  hair; 
and  have  ^ve  not  repeatedly  met  with  well-authenticated 
instances  of  great  and  sudden  changes  having  taken  place 
in  its  colour,  under  strong  mental  affections,  acting  only, 
of  course,  through  the  organic  structure  of  the  body  ?’* 

The  plates  are  coloured  by  Mr  W.  H.  Lizars,  with  that 
beauty  and  skill  which  generally  characterise  his  works 
in  this  department  of  art. 


Examination  of  the  Claim  of  John  Lindsay  Craivfurd  to 
the  Titles  and  Estates  of  Crawfurd  and  Lindsay ;  con- 
taininy  an  Exposure  q/’  the  Forgeries  on  which  that 
Cinni  is  Founded^  and  a  Refutation  of  the  Statements 
in  the  Pooh  entitled  “  The  Craufurd  Peerage,''  l^y 
James  Dobie,  F.  S.  A.  Scot.  4to.  Pp.  37.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  \ViUiain  Blackwood.  London :  Thomas 
Cadell. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  well-written  book.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  attempt  of  the  jierson  whose  life  and  prac¬ 
tices  it  exposes,  to  obtain  a  peerage  and  estate  by  the 
of  suborned  witnesses  and  forged  documents,  is  moi*elikc 
a  story  which  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  in  a  roma**cf, 
than  a  piece  of  authentic  biography.  The  work  now 
bef<»re  us  will  possess  an  interest  for  those  districts  oj 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  which  John  Lindsiiy  Crawlui 
played  his  des|»erate  game  ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  story  do  not  attract 
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the  attention  of  a  wider  public.  The  natural  talents  and  biiiations  has  ceased  to  perplex  the  memory;  for  by  the 
address  of  a  man  who,  with  little  education,  could  invent  ^^eniiis  of  Dalton,  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Berzelius^ 
•I  story  which  misled  many  persons  of  fair  averai;e  sajja-  and  by  the  aid  of  other  distinguished  coadjutors,  it  has 
citv  a^d  deport  himself  so  as  to  win  their  esteem,  must  |  been  reduced  to  rule;  and  the  numerous  mass  of  facts 
have  been  of  no  common  order.  The  misdirection  of  a  regarding  combination,  which  are  now  known,  are  more 
Tnind  such  as  his,  .and  those  of  one  or  two  of  his  coadju-  easily  embraced  by  the  memory,  than  the  scanty  and  ill- 
tors,  is  another  of  the  many  cl.amorous  facts  directirig  the  determined  quantity  which  was  known  fifty  years  ago. 
attention  of  the  nation  towards  Irish  education.  There  Thus  h.as  this  wonderful  science  gone  on,  encountering 
is  a  moral  .as  well  .as  an  intellectual  education  requisite  difficulties,  removing  errors,  discovering  truth  ;  and% 
for  every  people :  the  one  is  the  business  of  the  clergy-  instead  of  being  re.ady  to  fall  under  the  weight  of  its 
man,  the  other  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  manner  in  discoveries,  it  seems  only  to  be  acquiring  new  vigour, 
which  the  two  offices  have  been  allied  in  Scotland  has  But  if  the  memory  h.as  been  thus  relieved  by  the  dis- 
produced  the  happiest  effects.  In  Ireland  they  h.ave  covery  of  new  doctrines,  it  has  been  far  otherwise  in  the 
generally  been  placed  in  inimical  relations.  The  poor  practical  application  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  pro- 
hedge  schoolmaster,  adventuring  at  his  own  risk  to  com-  cesses  of  chemistry  have  been  greatly  simjdified  and  im- 
municate  his  little  knowledge  to  his  countrymen,  was  proved  ;  but  still  the  objects  to  which  chemical  manipii- 
tbe  natural  enemy  of  a  well-paid,  haughty,  non-resident  kation  is  applied,  have  become  gre.atly  more  numerous, 
priest,  of  an  alien  faith.  PLaced  almost  without  the  p.ale  of  and  consequently  that  knowledge  of  detail,  which  alone 
society,  as  recognised  by  the  wealthy  and  influential  of  can  make  the  ju’actical  chemist,  is  more  than  ever  a  desi- 
the  land,  he  w.as  but  too  apt  to  lose  self-respect,  and  with  '  deratum.  Every  work,  therefore,  like  that  now  before  us, 
it  sound  mor.al  feeling.  lie  put  the  strong  engine  of  !  we  hail  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  science, 
knowledge  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  but  without  the  To  enter  into  a  minute  ex.amination  of  its  merits,  would 
only  check  th.at  can  render  its  possession  safe — high  mor.al  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Jourmil.  Yet,  h.aving 
principle.  They  were  taught  that  “  cuteness  and  larn-  examined  it  with  considerable  c.are,  we  venture  to  give  .a 
iiig”  would  make  them  rise  in  the  world;  but  moral  I  short  account  of  its  plan.  It  possesses  the  great  merit,  as 
delinquency  w.as  not  held  up  to  reprobation,  and  its  |  a  practical  work,  of  proceeding  t(»  business  at  once ;  and 
slighter  grades  were  even  laughingly  encouraged.  There 
was  no  help  against  this  in  the  est.ablished  clergyman, 
upon  whom  the  peasantry  had  been  taught  to  look  with 
suspicion — there  was  but  too  seldom  in  the  C'atholic 


beginning  in  th.at  manner  which  is  easiest  to  the  student 


desirous  of  information.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  the  first,  consisting  of  200  pages,  treats  of  qu.ali- 
tative  analysis,  (or  deieeding  the  presence  of  substances)  ; 


priest,  dependent  upon  his  flock,  and  more  anxious  for  the  second,  consisting  of  450  pages,  tre.ats  of  quantitative 
its  love  than  its  respect.  The  fruits  of  such  .a  system  an.alysis,  (or  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  substances  pre- 
have  been  tasted  in  this  country — not  alone  in  rare  in-  sent)  ;  this  part  is  subdivided  into  three  sections.  The 
stances  of  grand  and  ambitious  profligacy,  like  that  which  author,  having  selected  nine  acids  and  twenty-five  bases, 
has  suggested  this  remark.  The  medium  between  man  (in  both  c.ases  such  .as  are  most  likely  to  be  met  in  prac- 
and  man,  our  currency,  has  been  rendered  eminently  tice,)  he  first  gives  rules  for  detecting  .any  of  these  in 
insecure  by  it.  The  most  frequent  crime  which  engages  ccunbination,  on  the  sui)j)osition  that  the  substance  under 
the  attention  of  our  Scottish  criminal  judges,  in  the  cir-  examination  is  a  pure  salt,  consisting  of  one  of  the  given 
ciiits  held  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  is  that  of  i  .acids,  and  one  of  the  given  bases.  He  next  gives  rules 
vending  or  passing  forged  notes.  For  years  it  has  been  on  the  supposition  that  several  of  the  acids  and  bases  are 
thus.  In  almost  every  instance,  the  notes  have  been  mixed ;  and,  lastly,  he  gives  particular  rules  for  applying 
found  to  be  imported  from  Ireland.  In  short,  it  is  evi-  all  the  known  discriminative  tests,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
dent  that  there  is  in  that  country  a  regul.ar  and  systematic  tain  all  the  judncipal  acids  and  bases.  The  instructions 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  base  money.  Let  given  under  this  last  head,  are  intended  to  verify  more 
those  who  are  not  moved  by  the  sufferings  and  degrada-  particularly  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from 
tion  of  a  naturally  generous  people,  remember  this.  Let  the  experiments  taught  under  the  two  former, 
them  think  of  their  own  interest,  if  higher  motives  will  The  arrangement,  in  treating  of  quantitative  analysis, 
not  move  them.  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Commissioners  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  author  gives  a  section  to  each 
have  been  investigating  this  matter  year  after  year — they  of  the  sim|de  substances,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen, 
have  accumulated  proof  where  it  was  not  wanted — they  !  In  treating  of  the  first  substance  in  his  list,  he  speaks  of 
have  demonstrated  axioms,  but  they  have  done  nothing,  j  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in 
Longer  delay  will  be  fatal.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  its  compounds;  in  trccating  of  the  second  substance,  he 
thiit  the  remedy  must  be  searching  and  complete,  as  it  does  the  same,  and  adds  how  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
must  be  suddenly  applied.  The  blow  must  be  struck  at  I  the  first  and  second  when  they  occur  together ;  in  treat- 
the  very  root  of  the  evil.  ing  of  the  third,  he  likewise  embraces  the  first  and  second, 

■=■  -  -- s - ■■  !  -  and  so  on  ;  thus  exhausting  all  the  possible  intermixtures. 

^  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  By  Henry  Rose,  Of  the  execution  of  this  work,  we  cannot  express  our 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Berlin.  Translated  from  opinion  truly,  without  expressing  ourselves  strongly.  No 

the  German.  By  John  Griffin.  8vo.  London,  volume,  j»ublished  in  English  in  the  present  century,  is 
1831.  better  adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  chemical  knowledge  ; 


Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  By  Henry  Rose, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Berlin.  Translated  from 


the  German.  By  John  Griffin. 
Tegg.  1831. 


London. 


Amongst  the  sciences  which  have  been  so  assiduously  the  work  contains  discoveries  before  iinpublish- 

rultivated  in  our  day,  chemistry  still  stands  iire-eminent,  unknown,  but,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  know- 

hoth  for  the  surprising  nature  of  its  discoveries,  and  for  *cdge  of  them  h.as  been  confined  to  a  few  indiviiluals ; 
ds  rapid  progress.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  therefore,  the  great  mass  of  chemical  students 

perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  greater  amount  of  ^  "i  it  the  information  which  for  them  must  have 

^ccurate  and  conclusive  experiments  has  been  performed  ^Le  interest  and  value  of  originality, 
m  chemical  research,  than  was  ever  before  performed  in  ■  ■ - -  ■  ■ 
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c  Whole  body  of  the  experimental  sciences.  The  con- 
^quent  accumulation  of  facts  has  been  wonderful;  but 
^  8>stematic  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  has 
prevented  their  becoming  a  burden  to  the  memory.  On 
l^x*  irig  at  the  objects  of  chemical  analysis,  we  are  startled 
t  eii  variety ;  but  the  investigations  of  chemistry 
^  i'e  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  about  fifty  different 
sktaiices  variously  combined.  Even  the  variety  of  com- 


The  Show  Folks.  By  Pierce  L^gan,  Author  of  “  IJfe 
in  London.”  Embellished  with  fine  characteristic 
designs  on  wood,  by  the  late  IVIr  Theodore  Lane,  and 
engraved  by  IMr  .John  Thompson.  'I’o  wlfudi  is  addial, 
A  Jhoyraphieal  Sketch  of  the  JAfe,  (f  Mr  Theodore 
Lane.  London.  M.  Arnold.  J8‘il. 


The  late  3Ir  Theodore  I^ane  was  born  in  IHf'O,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  London.  His  father,  a  teacher  of 
drawing,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  pursuing  his 
profession  by  repeated  and  severe  attacks  of  the  gout  and 
rheumatism,  the  boy  was,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Mr  Barrow,  a  colourer  of  prints  at  Battlebridge. 
During  his  apprenticeship,  some  of  his  sketches  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  master,  who  encouraged  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  kindly  and  judiciously  instructed  him.  He 
first  introduced  himself  to  public  notice  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  to  which  the  talents  of  George  Cruikshank 
have  given  so  much  popularity.  He  aimed,  however,  at 
something  higher,  and  contributed  to  more  than  one  of 
the  London  exhibitions  oil-paintings  of  distinguished 
merit.  His  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  a  fall 
from  the  roof  of  the  horse-bazaar  in  Manchester  Street, 
Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  while  engaged  in  taking  a  sketch. 

Mr  Lane’s  best  picture  is  his  ‘‘  An  Hour  before  the 
Duel.”  A  man,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  is 
sitting  in  an  apartment  partly  lighted  by  an  expiring  taper 
—partly  by  the  first  cold  grey  light  of  morning.  By  the 
quantity  of  papers  which  he  has  been  arranging,  and  by 
the  general  appearance  of  the  chamber,  he  must  be  a  man 
in  affluent  circumstances.  He  is  gazing  on  a  miniature, 
and  grasps  with  one  hand  convulsively  and  unconsciously 
the  weapon  he  soon  must  use.  The  fearful  expression  of 
struggling  reluctance  and  pride  in  his  countenance  is 
heightened  by  the  accessories — the  feeling  of  discomfort 
obtruding  into  the  lap  of  luxury.  His  “  Enthusiast”  is 
a  picture  of  quite  a  different  character:  humorous  to  the 
borders  of  burlesque,  but  still  evincing  high  talent.  An 
old  gouty  gentleman,  his  legs  swathed  in  flannels,  sits 
beside  a  table,  on  which  are  arranged  cordials  and  nos¬ 
trums  of  every  description.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  angle, 
and,  unable  to  gratify  his  longings  abroad,  has  a  tubful 
of  perch  and  dace  brought  into  his  chamber.  His  rod 
and  tackle  are  in  order,  and  a  huge  fellow  is  just  nibbling 
at  the  bait.  The  ecstasy  in  the  old  boy’s  countenance  is 
ineffable. 

There  is  intense  melancholy  in  the  contemplation  of 
Lane’s  career.  Possessed  of  such  varied  talent,  he  had 
just  overcome  those  difficulties  which,  crowding  around 
young  genius,  are  the  truest  test  of  its  reality  ; — he  was 
cut  off  without  a  warning.  He  had  no  time  to  produce 
any  work  likely  to  command  the  admiration  of  posterity  ; 
and  his  only  eulogiums  have  been  a  begging  advertisement 
for  his  destitute  widow  and  children,  and  a  flippant  and 
heartless  sketch  of  his  life  by  the  low  historian  of  the  turf 
and  the  ring,  dedicated  to  Sir  Martin  Shee,  as  if  to  com¬ 
plete  the  medley,  by  reminding  us  how  well  cabal  and 
paltry  jealousy  had  succeeded  in  making  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  degrade  their  profession,  by  adorning 
with  the  highest  honours  they  could  bestow,  one  who, 
whatever  other  merits  he  might  possess  as  an  artist,  was 
nobody.  *Tis  a  strange  world  we  live  in  ! 


Knowledge  for  the  People ;  or,  the  Plain  Why  and  Pe~ 
cause.  By  John  Timbs,  Editor  of  “  Laconics,” 
“  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art,”  &c.  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4. 

'  London  ;  S.  Low.  Edinburgh  ;  Henry  Constable. 
1831. 

We  submit  a  few  specimens  of  this  admirable  book  for 
the  edification  of  the  reader,  premising  that  it  is  a  cate¬ 
chism  “  de  omni  scibile.” 

Under  the  hea<l  of  “  Domestic,”  we  find  among  others 
the  following  interrogatories  and  responses  : 

“  Why  does  a  smoke-jack  in  a  chimney  resemble  a  wind- 
roill? 

“  Because  it  is  driven  by  the  ascending  current  of  air  in 
the  chimney. 

“  Why  is  the  French  method  of  braizing  superior  to 

OUI’S  ? 

“  Because  meat,  poultry,  or  game  thus  dressed,  keep  in 
the  bi*aize,  or  jelly,  a  fortnight. 


“  Why  is  fishing  for  whitebait  in  the  Thames  illegal? 

“  Because  they  float  with  the  tide,  and  are  taken  a^'airu* 
the  stream.”  ®  ' 

Our  domestic  Socrates  is  equally  at  home  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  zoology. 

“  Why  do  carnivorous  animals  prey  on  those  which  de¬ 
rive  their  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom? 

“  Because  the  food  of  all  animals  is  derived  mediately  or 
immediately  from. vegetables. 

“  Why  is  fox-hunting  still  kept  up  in  England? 

“  Because  the  breed  is  not  extinct.” 

Let  us  now  hear  a  specimen  of  his  antiquarian  lore. 

Why  is  an  allowance  to  ladies  called  pin-money? 

“  Because  pins  were  acceptable  new-year’s  gilts  to  ladies, 
instead  of  the  wooden  skewer  they  used  till  the  end  ot  the 
fifteenth  century. 

“  Why  is  a  chief  magistrate  called  a  mayor? 

‘‘Because  of  its  derivation  from  the  Teutonic  w/ycr,  a 
lover  of  might ! 

“  Why  are  mint  and  sugar  a  general  sauce  for  lamb? 

“  Because  the  Jews  contrived  to  diminish  the  bitter  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  tansy,  by  making  it  into  a  sauce  for  their  pas¬ 
chal  lamb.” 

Unlike  his  great  predecessor,  Falstaff,  iMr  Timbs  has 
“  reasons,  plenty’  as  blackberries.”  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  not  a  few  of  his  “  whys”  and  “  becauses” 
remind  us  strongly  of  a  riddle  w'e  once  heard  given  by  an 
erudite  friend  : 

“  Why  is  a  plum-pudding  like  a  red  morocco  slipper? 

“  Because  you  can  [)ut  your  foot  into  it.” 

We  recommend  Mr  Timbs  to  add  this  to  the  next 
edition  of  his  domestic  science. 


The  Royal  Register,  Genealogical  and  Historic,  for  1831. 

Py  Peter  Joseph  Purke,  London.  Jennings  and 

Chaplin. 

This  book  is,  notwithstanding  the  caveat  in  the  preface, 
little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Almanac  de  Gotha. 
The  author,  it  is  true,  alleges  that  he  is  indebted  to  the 
German  for  little  more  than  the  idea  of  the  historic  out¬ 
line  of  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Europe.  This  is  strange 
enough ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  idea  in  it. 
The  book  is,  how’ever,  a  useful  one,  and  very  elegantly 
got  up.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  embraces 
the  Sovereign  Princes  of  Europe,  in  alphabetical  order, 
w’ith  all  the  living  members  of  their  respective  families. 
The  second,  the  Princes  not  invested  with  sovereign 
power,  with  the  members  of  their  families,  also  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  The  third,  the  Ministers  of  State  of, 
and  the  Corps  Diplomatic  at,  the  different  courts  of 
Europe.  fourth,  the  commencement  of  an  historic 

outline  of  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Europe,  which  shall 
be  continued  in  the  ensuing  annual  volumes.  These 
changeful  times  are,  however,  sad  enemies  to  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Since  the  compilation  of  the  materials  for 
1831,  the  article  respecting  the  Netherlands  has  become 
matter  of  history’ ;  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  it  releis 
“  to  a  state  of  things  no  longer  in  existence.” 


The  Didoniad ;  a  Semi^Virgilian  Nautic  Epic,  in^in^ 
Cantos.  Edited  by  Paul  Heidiger,  4Isq.  late  Lieute¬ 
nant  in  the  Royal  Navy’.  12mo.  Pp.  278.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Henry  Constable.  London  ;  Hurst,  Chance, 
and  Co.  1831. 

We  have  carefully  perused  these  nine  mortal  cantos, 
(we  hereby’ promise  a  reward  of  .TIO  sterling  to  any  per¬ 
son  Avho  shall  bring  a  certificate  from  the  minister  and 
two  elders  of  his  parish  that  he  has  had  perseverance  to 
do  as  much,)  but  have  been  unable  to  discover  either  their 
wit  or  meaning.  The  author  has  evidently  read  much, 
and  some  of  his  remarks  indicate  sense  and  shrewdness* 
but  he  has  mistaken  his  forte. 
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nR  LLACAYO’S  LKCTUUR  OS  THE  SPANISH 

GL'iTAR. 

Of  all  modern  instruments,  the  guitar  is  most  inti- 
niatelv  endeared  to  our  social  feelings.  It  forms  such 
ail  admirable  accompaniment  to  the  voice  ;  it  is  so  portable 
and  adapted  for  every  situation.  It  is  carried  without 
trouble  to  the  rustic  feast,  beneath  the  tall  rock,  or  the 
shadow  of  embowering  trees  ;  and  it  does  not,  like  an¬ 
other  favourite  of  ours,  oblige  the  fair  singer  to  leave  the 
table  in  the  hall — there  is  room  there  both  for  her  and  it. 
On  such  occasions  it  not  unfreqiiently  aifords  as  rich  a 
treat  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear.  We  have  seen  a  living 
picture,  which  would  defy  the  skill  of  our  best  artists — 
a  fair  girl  seen  behind  her  guitar,  one  hand  raised  to  its 
upper  extremity,  the  other  bent  across  her  body  and 
resting  on  the  chords,  her  face  half-raised,  as  if  her  blue 
eves  were  striving  to  follow  the  giddy  meanderings  of 
notes,  rich  and  liquid  as  themselves.  Nay,  so  identilied 
bus  the  guitar  become  with  the  social  re-unions  of  friends, 
that  you  may  observe  in  most  of  its  melodies,  at  least  in 
those  which  have  accompanied  it  from  its  parent  land — 
the  suu-burnt  Spain — a  somewhat  abrupt  transition,  lea¬ 
ving  the  hearer  anxious  for  a  repetition  of  the  strain. 
They  are  not,  like  most  other  melodies,  wound  up  in  a 
satisfactory  close,  but  cease  abruj)tly  and  at  once,  produ¬ 
cing  the  same  effect  upon  the  ear  as  a  small  sip  of  \vine 
upon  the  palate.  The  guitar  is  transferred  to  another 
hand  as  instinctively  as  we  fill  up  another  glass. 

Of  all  modern  instruments,  the  guitar  is  most  thickly 
clustered  with  pleasing  and  poetical  associations.  Its 
tones — its  very  name  calls  up  the  remembrance  of  the 
swart  Moor  and  the  ju’oud  Castilian — of  Venice  and  her 
serenades — of  the  sunny  damsels  of  the  South.  And 
ever  and  anon,  the  merry  imp  Scipio  nods  laugliingly  to 
us  amid  these  stately  and  graceful  forms — just  as  he  did 
when  in  a  prattling  mood  he  deprived  his  liege  lord  Gil 
Bias  of  his  siesta.  But  above  all  does  the  guitar  remind 
us  of  the  days,  long  long  ago,  when  we  sat  in  the  time 
of  vintiige  amid  the  vineyards  which  ov'erhang  the  “broad 
blue  Rhine,”  and  heard  a  fair-haired  German  sing  of  the 
water-spirit  whose  excelling  loveliness  lured  the  amorous 
fisherman  to  i>lunge  beneatli  the  winters — or  of  the  old 
King  of  Thule’s  enduring  love — -tush  !  We  must  break 
off,  or  our  editorial  starchness  will  dissolve  in  one  melt¬ 
ing  glow  of  tender  reminiscences. 

We  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  w'e 
have  good  reason  to  love  this  little  instrument,  in  which 
there  is  so  “  much  exquisite  music”— we  hope  enough  to 
convert  them  to  our  views,  if  indeed  they  possibly  could 
entertain  any  others.  It  was  with  no  common  pleasure, 
they  may  believe  us,  that  w^e  saw  our  chivalrous  friend 
Idacayo — from  whose  finger-tips  music  ripples  as  from 
her  native  fountain — whose  free-born  spirit  rendered 
him  too  dangei’ous  a  neiglibour  t(»  be  endured  by  the  dark 
power  to  whom  it  has  been  given  for  a  time  to  brood  over 
his  native  Spain— stand  forth  as  the  propagator  of  musi- 
^<d  tenets  akin  to  our  own.  Tln*re  was  something 
extremely  novel  and  pleasing  in  the  idea  of  lectures  upon 
the  merits  of  an  instrument,  accompanied  by  specimens 
of  its  capabilities,  by  one  who  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  one  of  its  greatest  masters.  The  first  of  these  lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  in  the  Ilojietoun  Rooms  last  Saturday, 
''^as  a  rich  treat  to  the  lovers  of  music — to  the  beautiful 
and  the  noble  who  gathered  to  hear  it. 

Ur  Llacayo  commenced  his  lecture  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  Spain  was  the  native  country  of  the  guitar. 
If  we  rightly  understood  him,  ho  claimed  for  it  an  anti- 
U'^ity  higher  than  that  of  the  first  Roman  invasion.  But 
the  full  force  of  his  argument  was  directed  against  the 
supposition,  that  the  instrument  was  of  Moorish  origin  — 
an  opinion  which  lie  most  satisfactorily  disproved.  The 


old  compositions,  he  continued,  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by’’  such  imperfect  means,  that  they  afford  ns  but  a 
feeble  notion  of  the  charms  tbey’^  are  alleged  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed.  It  is  since  the.  commencement  of  this  ceiitiirv 
that  a  method  has  been  invented  of  committing  to  paper 
the  distinct  parts  of  a  piece  of  music  for  the  guitar.  The 
honour  of  this  invention  is  due  to  Seuors  Merets  and 
Sor ;  and  already^  many'  writers  and  performers,  by 
adopting  their  principles,  have  added  largely  to  our  stores 
of  guitar  music. 

To  Sor,  ill  particular,  Dr  Llacay’o  paid  a  very  high 
compliment;  since,  but  for  his  invention,  we  might  yet 
have  wanted  a  proper  sy'stein  of  musical  notation  for  the 
guitar.  Sor  w’as  a  perfect  master  of  the  instrument  at 
the  age  ot  eighteen.  He  was  able,  at  that  early'  period, 
to  ]>erlorin  pieces  in  tliree  and  four  distinct  parts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  iie  bad  any'  presentiment  of  the  im¬ 
provements  of  which  the  guitar  is  susceptible.  Dr 
Llacay'o  next  adverted  to  Giuliani,  the  celebrated  Italian 
]»rofessor,  whose  style  of  coinjinsititin  lie  characterised  as 
more  graceful,  but  less  deep  than  that  of  Sor.  Of  Ca- 
valli’s  music,  be  remarked,  that  it  w'as  deficient  in  har¬ 
mony',  and  that  its  melody  evirnuMl  a  mind  more  learned 
than  susceptible  of  beauty.  He  concluded  this  part  of 
his  lecture  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  some  minor 
composers,  an  acipiaintance  with  wdiose  w'orks  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  mastering  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

Dr  Idacayo  illustrated  his  history  of  the  guitar,  and 
his  review  of  the  merits  of  the  different  composers  and 
])erformers,  by  upwards  of  twenty' songs  and  thirty  pieces, 
amongst  which  were  two  overtures  and  a  fantasia  of  his 
own  composition.  In  truth,  beauty,  and  spirit,  we  have 
never  beard  any'  thing  equal  to  his  iierformance. 


THE  WALCIIEIIEN  EXPEDITION. 

Z>//  a  Medical  Officer. 

ON  BOARD  SHIP. 

AVhen  day'  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  2f)th  of  July', 
the  low  shores  of  Holland  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
We  continued  to  run  ilow'ii  tlie  coast  towards  the  north 
till  about  mid-day,  when  we  lay  to  for  a  short  time.  We 
shortly  afterwards  bore  away  towards  Flushing.  Tlie 
appearance  of  the  coast  was  extremely  sterile.  As  we 
held  on  onr  way'  among  the  sand-banks,  we  remarked  on 
siiore  at  times  s.",attered  houses,  at  others  all  villages,  or 
small  towns.  In  the  evening  a  large  fleet  appeared  at  a 
distance,  hut  was  soon  lost  sight  of  again. 

Next  day',  (Sunday',)  while  lying  olf  Blankenberg,  onr 
attention  was  early'  arrested  by'  tlie  manouivres  of  a  gun- 
brig,  whicli  was  seen  standing  in  pretty  close  to  the  shore, 
aj)p:irently'  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  She  was 
fired  at  several  times  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
but  witliout  any’ effect.  About  (i  o’clock  r.  m.  we  recei¬ 
ved  a  copy'  of  the  orders  for  our  disembarkation,  and  the 
plan  of  attack.  We  found  that  we  were  to  land  10  men 
ill  each  ship-of-war’s  boat,  every  man  carrying  cooked 
provisions  fur  two  days,  and  une  allowance  of  rum  with 
three  waters.  It  was  arranged  that  the  sixth  brigade 
should  land  first.  The  fiftli  was  to  follow,  and  attack  a 
(liiferent  point,  if  tlie  regiments  first  landed  were  success¬ 
ful,  or  to  support  them  if  they  failed.  This  ]dari  caused 
considerable  disappointment,  and  excited  some  grumbling 

both  among  the  ollicers  and  men  of  the - tb  ;  for  we 

had  been  Jed  to  believe  that  the  post  of  honour  wiis  to  be 
ours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  .‘ilst,  however,  we  were  all  on 
the  alert,  and  in  high  sjiirits.  Great  satisfaction  was  ex- 
jiressed  by'  the  men,  on  being  informed  that  they'  were  to 
land  with  their  great-coats  and  haversacks  only'.  At  half 
jKist  nine  a,  m.  we  weighed  anchor,  the  transports  con¬ 
taining  the  sixth  brigade  taking  the  lead,  and  those  on 
board  of  which  we  were,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
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Circe  frigate.  About  11,  a  gun-brig  stood  in  towards 
the  shore,  and  receired  some  shots  from  a  battery,  se¬ 
veral  of  which  passed  over  her.  Some  shells  also  were 
discharged,  but  they  all  burst  in  the  air.  About  12, 
we  cast  anchor.  VV’e  could  see  no  signs  of  any  steps 
being  taken  to  land  the  sixth  brigade  ;  orders  were,  how¬ 
ever,  given  to  dine  at  one,  lest  we  should  still  land.  We 
spent  a  long,  listless,  and  dreary  afternoon.  Every  thing 
had  been  packed  up,  and  our  usual  occupations  laid  aside. 
Our  minds  had  been  bent  for  entering  immediately  into 
action,  and  the  whole  day  had  passed  as  inactively  as  if 
we  had  been  lying  olF  a  friendly  coast.  We  lay  stretched 
upon  the  deck  in  perfect  apathy. 

The  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  broke  beautifully — 
wind  and  tide  were  in  our  favour — and  yet  there  was 
not  the  smallest  preparation  for  landing.  We  had  now 
been  three  days  in  full  view  of  the  enemy’s  coast,  and 
ap(»arently  no  nearer  our  object  than  the  moment  we 
sailed  from  England.  The  contrast  between  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  that  of  the  preceding  day  was  very  striking.  I'he 
former  was  all  bustle  and  activity — every  man  in  busy 
preparation — officers  and  men  adjusting  their  accoutre¬ 
ments  with  a  degree  of  care  almost  approaching  to  cox¬ 
combry- — all  eager  for  the  fight.  The  latter  was  dull 
and  inactive — all  of  us  as  devoid  of  interest  in  what  might 
be  going  on  as  if  we  but  watched  for  a  breeze  to  carry  us 
back  to  Deal. 

We  now  learned  the  reason  of  all  this  delay.  The 
Marquis  of  liiintly  had  addressed  a  requisition  to  the 
commanders  of  the  men-of-war  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats  to  land  at  one  time  2000  men.  He  was  told 
that  they  could  only  give  boats  for  600.  The  Marquis 
refused  to  land  his  men  in  such  numbers  as  must  have 
rendered  them  inevitably  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy.  This 
want  of  concert  and  right  understanding  between  the 
commanders  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  was  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  that  wretched  want  of  due  organization  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  must  have  rendered  fruitless  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  undertaking. 

About  11a.  m.,  we  were  roused  from  our  apathy  by 
the  sound  of  firing,  which  was  heard  very  distinctly,  and 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  in  which  we  knew 
blushing  to  be  situated.  It  gradually  became  louder  and 
more  frequent,  leading  us  to  infer  that  some  part  of  our 
ti*oops  had  invested  Flushing.  About  half  past  three,  a 
dense  black  smoke  was  observed  to  arise  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  At  six  in  the  evening,  a  burst  of  fiame  was  dis¬ 
covered,  which  continued  visible  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
These  indications  that  our  companions  were  engaged, 
while  we  fretted  in  inactivity  like  hounds  in  the  leash, 
owupied  a  good  deal  of  our  attention  during  the  day  ; 
not  so  much,  however,  as  to  prevent  our  observing  that 
the  battery  which  on  the  day  appointed  for  our  landing 
was  mounted  with  only  two  guns,  had  now  double  the 
number ;  and  that  small  parties  of  the  enemy  showed 
themselves  at  ditferent  points  of  the  coast.  The  general 
in  command  of  our  brigade,  informed  our  colonel,  that 
be  believed  the  intention  to  land  where  we  now  lay  had 
been  abandoned.  We  continued,  however,  at  anchor  till 
the  morning  of  the  4th. 

I  was  that  day  roused  from  my  hard  couch  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  several  guns.  On  looking  out,  I  saw  the  sun 
rising  with  a  splendour  that  gave  a  charm  even  to  the 
sterile  coast  befm*e,me.  A  frigate  and  gun-brig  were 
approaching  the  shore,  upon  the  wonted  duties  of  recon¬ 
noitring  and  sounding,  and  the  guns  I  had  heard  were 
discharged  at  them  from  the  batteries.  At  9  a.  m.,  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  crept  along  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  in  the  wake  of  Commodore  Owen.  The 
gnn-brigs,  which  from  time  to  time  stood  in  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sounding,  were  repeatedly  fired  at  by  the  batteries 
as  we  sailed  along.  We  came  again  to  an  anchor  off* 
Catsand,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Flushing.  The 
mar  of  artillery  came  loud  and  frequent  from  that  quar¬ 
ter.  We  could  even  see  a  frigate  and  gun-brig  very  near 


the  batteries  before  the  town,  keeping  up  a  smart  fire 
We  continued  gazing  at  this  interesting  spectacle  till 
about  seven,  when  the  increasing  haziness  of  the  weather 
and  finally  a  torrent  of  rain,  effectually  shut  it  out  tVom^ 
our  view.  Shortly  before  we  turned  in,  an  extensive 
flame  was  discovered  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Flushing.  It  burst  forth  suddenly,  as  if  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  some  combustible  matter.  We  retired  to 
rest,  hoping  that  this  event,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
we  knew  not,  might  be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  reduction 
of  Flushing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  again  got  under  weigh. 
A  great  quantity  of  smoke  continued  to  rise  from  the  spot 
whence  we  judged  the  flame  of  last  night  to  proceed.  We 
were  under  the  necessity  of  tacking  repeatedly  in  the  nar¬ 
row  channel  oflf  Catsand,  and  made  but  little  way.  At 
last,  the  wind  continuing  to  increase,  and  the  frigate  ob¬ 
serving  that  our  transport,  in  common  with  many  others, 
was  unable  to  make  head  against  it, gave  the  signal  to  come 
to  anchor,  which  we  did,  not  far  from  the  place  whence  we 
sailed  in  the  morning.  Just  before  this,  we  bad  nearly 
run  foul  of  one  of  the  transports.  To  add  to  our  annoy, 
ances,  our  store  of  fresh  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  we  had  every  ju’ospect  of  being  confined  to  G.  R., 
or  King’s  Own — which  seemed  to  us  a  most  inadequate 
representative  of  royalty.  We  were,  ho\vever,  spared 
this  addition  to  our  miseries.  A  deputation  from  our 
mess,  having  waited  ujion  the  captain  to  bargain  for  the 
purchase  of  a  sheep,  his  private  property,  was  most  gra¬ 
ciously  received,  and  the  treaty  ratified.  At  the  moment 
when  our  ambassadors  returned,  most  of  us  were  jour¬ 
nalising,  and  it  was  agreed  to  enter  the  event  upon  re¬ 
cord,  as  the  most  important  which  had  occurred  during 
our  voyage. 

The  trials  of  the  day  were,  however,  not  yet  at  an  end. 
The  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  the  skies  to  assume 
a  lowering  aspect.  The  rain  fell  in  t<»rrents,  without 
abating  the  force  of  the  gale.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  witnessed  a  storm  at  sea.  The  ship  lay  among 
sand-banks,  oiF  an  enemy’s  coast,  and  one  with  which  the 
whole  crew  seemed  unacquainted ;  the  waves  tossing  in 
wild  commotion,  and  every  cloud  which  the  fierce  wind 
drove  heavily  across  the  sky,  looking  as  if  charged  with 
a  second  deluge.  The  decks,  usually  so  crowded,  were 
deserted  by  all  but  the  captain  and  seamen.  The  waves, 
breaking  over  our  bows,  fell  upon  deck  like  the  fall  of  a 
cataract.  A  vessel  near  us  parted  with  two  anchors — 
we  had  given  her  up  for  lost,  but  fortunately  she  had 
another  on  board. 

Amid  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  there  was  something 
ludicrous  in  our  situation  in  the  cabin.  The  wind  blew 
right  ahead,  and  the  vessel,  instead  of  pitching,  kept  roll¬ 
ing  most  abominably.  Sea-sickness,  the  seldom-failing 
companion  of  landsmen  on  such  occasions,  visited  mostot 
my  messmates.  Every  motion  of  the  vessel  brought  an¬ 
other  crash,  and  the  human  contents  of  the  cabin  were 
rolled  to  and  fro  among  the  portmanteaus  and  chairs, 
without  any  ceremony.  Those  who  slept  on  the  floor 
were  puzzled  to  find  where  they  had  shifted  to.  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  near  a  cupboard,  where  some  pease 
had  been  carelessly  stowed  away.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
most  tremendous  jolt,  they  escaped  from  theirconfinement, 
and  rolling  round  where  I  lay,  a  large  detachment  insi¬ 
nuated  themselves  under  my  cot,  and  till  daybreak  I  kept 
driving  about  with  every  lurch  of  the  ship,  like  a  chair 
upon  castors. 

Towards  four  in  the  morning,  the  storm  began  to 
abate,  and  by  ten  all  was  again  tranquil.  A  great  many 
of  the  vessels  around  us  had  hoisted  signals  of  distress,  the 
Argus,  our  head-quarter  ship,  among  the  rest.  AVhen 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  getting  under  weigh,  she  made 
no  preparations  to  depart.  During  the  night  she  had 
lost  two  cables,  and  just  as  she  had  parted  with  the  last, 
was  run  foul  of  by  another  ship,  during  a  heavy  sea.  ^ 
were  hailed  by  a  transport,  and  learned  that  the  whole  oi 
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which  we  last  week  directed  our  readers*  attention.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  now  stands. 
If  any  person  of  common  understanding  will  take  the 
trouble  to  peruse  the  two  papers  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Journal,  and  the  two  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Mercury,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  his  decision.  On 
quitting  this  subject  for  the  present,  (we  pledge  ourselves 
to  revert  to  it  year  after  year,  until  our  object  is  accom¬ 
plished,)  we  have  only  one  remark  to  make.  Our  object 
is  simple  and  avowed — to  ]»romote,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
art  in  our  native  land.  We  have  attacked  the  vices  of 
an  institution  ;  and  if  ever  we  have  alluded  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  it  Avas  because  they  were  so  identified  with  it  as 
to  render  them  inseparable,  or  because  their  own  imper¬ 
tinence  forced  them  upon  our  notice.  The  object  of  our 
adversary  (be  he  who  he  may)  has  been  (and  for  the 
proof  of  this  we  refer  to  the  tenor  of  his  own  papers)  to 
evade  the  broad  and  gener.al  question,  in  the  first  place, 
by  breaking  it  doAvn  into  a  number  of  unimportant,  and 
frequently  iiTelevant  details,  during  the  discussion  of 
Avhich  the  main  object  might  be  forgotten  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  converting  (if  possible)  the  discussion  into  a  personal 
quarrel.  We  will  not  indulge  him  so  far  as  to  give  in 
to  either  snare.  The  question  at  issue  is  : — “  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  necessary  to  re-model  the  Royal  Institution  upon 
more- liberal  principles?’*  From  this  point  all  the  petty 
artifices  of  the  Directors,  or  their  auxiliaries,  shall  not 
divert  us. 


\Valcheren  Avas  in  our  possession  except  Flushing ;  and 
.  jyiiddleburgh,  the  capital,  had  been  ours  for  three 
1,  8  We  Avere  noAV  retracing  our  steps,  but,  oAving  to 
oiir  vessel  being  a  slow  sailer,  and  ill  manned,  Ave  Avere 
•ontinually  falling  astern.  The  batteries  on  shore  kept 
tiring  at  the  ships  as  they  passed  up  the  channel,  but  Avith 

little  effect. 

On  Sunday  the  6th,  the  Avhole  fleet,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  vessels  under  the  convoy  of  the  Circe,  stood  over 
for  Walcheren.  We  followed  not  long  after,  and  a  little 
after  mid-day  come  to  anchor  off  Der  llaak,  a  toAvn  in 
that  island,  amidst  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet.  The 
ships  lay  so  close  together,  that  their  masts  presented 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  large  ami  dark  forest.  We 
could  take  in,  at  a  mere  casual  glance,  no  less  than  20 
or  25  ships  of  the  line,  with  an  immense  number  of  fri¬ 
gates,  gun-brigs,  transports,  &c.  It  was  here  that  the 
certain  intelligence  reached  us  of  the  defeat  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  their  submission  to  Bonaparte.  It  Avas  also 
reported  that  the  Emperor  had  already  returned  to  Paris. 
A  most  tremendous  squall  came  on  in  the  afternoon,  at¬ 
tended  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  heaviest  rain  I 
ever  Avitnessed.  All  passed  away,  however,  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  and  did  no  harm. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  found  us  still  at  anchor  ;  but 
about  one  o’clock  the  master  of  the  transport  came  on 
board  with  the  intelligence  that  we  were  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  island  of  South  Beveland.  W^e  Aveighed 
aiichar  accordingly. 


FINE  ARTS. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

To  judge  by  the  hurried  glance  of  these  pictures  Avhich 
Ave  Avere  able  to  take  on  Thursday,  this  Exhibition  is  one 
of  the  best  Avhich  Ave  have  seen  in  Edinburgh.  There  is 
Sir  Thomjis  LaAvrence’s  portrait  of  Brougham  ;  Etty’s 
“  Judith  leaving  the  Tent  ;’*  landscapes,  by  Thomson  ;  a 
scene  from  the  moors,  by  Simpson  ;  Lauder’s  Master  of 
llavensAvood,  Avhich  gained  the  prize  at  Liverpool ;  Ilar- 
A*ey’s  Covenanters ;  Kidd’s  Chimney  Sweeps  playing  the 
devil  Avith  cold  Avater  amid  frost  and  snow;  portraits,  land¬ 
scapes,  and  fancy-pieces  innumerable.  It  strikes  us  that 
Ave  shall  make  our  boAV  at  the  breakfast  table  this  morning 
A'ery  appropriately,  in  order  to  lend  our  aid  in  deciding  the 
A’ery  important  question,  “  Whether  to  Adsit  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to-day  or  not  ?’*  Certainly  !  This  is  one  of  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  gayest  gala  days — the  holyday  of  art — the  day  on 
Avhich  the  elite  of  our  citizens  make  their  bow  to  the 
Muse  of  Painting.  You  cannot  be  absent.  There  is 
beauty  on  the  Avails,  and  mirth  and  beauty  on  the  floor* 
lou  Avill  see  ladies  and  gentlemen  Avho  come  to  look  at 
their  own  pictures ;  young  men  Avho  come  to  look  at  the 
ladies ;  and  artists  who  come  to  see  hoAV  the  sales  go  on. 
And  bustling  through  the  throng,  there  Avill  be  the  pom¬ 
pous  man  of  monies  Avho  fancies  himself  a  Mecaenas,  be¬ 
cause  he  expends  ten  pounds  per  annum  on  a  picture  ;  and 
the  “good-natured  man,”  who,  himself  unable  to  buy,  drags 
up  the  reluctant  millionaire  to  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
und  indulges  in  the  pleasing  delusion,  that  if  he  cannot 
purchase  himself  he  is  the  cause  of  purchasing  in  others. 
‘‘  And  is  this  fitting  homage  for  art  ?”  Oh,  yes  !  Be¬ 
lieve  us,  that  amid  all  this  flutter  and  friv’olity,  there  are 
deep  and  passionate  Avorshippers.  The  throng  that  fol¬ 
lows  a  monarch’s  triumphal  car — the  croAvds  Avhich  jostle 
uu  high  festivals  in  the  temples  of  the  land,  may  not  be 
ull  of  them  loyal  and  pious,  but  there  is  a  leaven  of  true 
hearts  among  them,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  every 
hi  east  throbs  Avith  generous  emotion* 


THE  KOVAL  IVSTITUTJON. 

Another  do(!ument  has  appeared  in  the  same  quarter, 
^ud,  to  our  conviction,  from  the  same  source  as  that  to 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday  Evetdn",  Fdrrnary  14,  1831. 
Captain  J.  D.  Bosavall,  R.N.  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — I)rs  Carson,  Alison,  Hibbert,  BorthAvick,  Keifh, 
Moncrieff ;  Messrs  Allan,  Graham,  Dal  veil,  Gordon,  J. 
T.  Gibson-Craig,  Maidmeiit,  Pitcairn  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Captain  J.  E.  Alexander,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  Avith  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors. 


Christian  Erasmus  Rask,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Lite¬ 
rary  History  in  the  University  of  Co|M‘nt)agen,  Avas  una¬ 
nimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

A  number  of  donations  received  since  last  mating  were 
announced  by  the  curator,  particularly  the  Transactimisof 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  IG  vols.  4to,  a  gift  from  that 
learned  Body. 

Mr  Gregory,  Secretary,  then  proe>eeded  to  read  a  notice 
of  the  discovery,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  bones,  coffin,  and  shrcunl  of  a  child,  in  a  cavity 
in  the  Avail  of  the  l\ilace,  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Commu¬ 
nicated  by  Captain  James  EdAvard  Alexander,  Cor.  Mem. 
S.  A.  Scot.  Some  of  the  bones,  and  a  fragment  ot*  the 
silken  shroud,  Avith  the  letter  J  embroidered  on  it,  also  some 
fragments  of  the  coffin,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  The 
Avorkmen  who  made  the  discovery  state,  that  on  the  most 
entire  part  of  the  coffin  the  lettei-s  J.  R.  were  visible,  the 
first  quite  distinct.  This  singular  discovery  will,  no  doubt, 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  our  historical  antiquaries. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  hotter  from  Sir  David  Erskine^ 
F. S.  A.  Scot.,  describing  a  Roman  altar  in  fine  preserva¬ 
tion,  Avhich  AVJis  dug  up  on  the  27th’ January,  1830,  in  a 
field  at  Ncav  Ahbey  Steed,  near  Drygrange,  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  on  the  property  of  Thomas  Tod,  Esq.  It  is  3  feet 
7  inches  in  height,  15  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same  across 
the  front ;  and  on  it  there  appeal's  the  folloAving  inscription  : 

Deo.  Silvano. 

Pro.  salute,  sua.  et.  suorum. 

Caius.  Domitianus.  XX.  Leg. 

V.  V.  V.  S.  L.  I..  M. 

J’he  A'exillation  of  the  20th  Legion  was  employed  in, 
building  Antoninus*  Wall,  and  the  head-<iuarters  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  may  hav'e  been  at  Triniontinm  (on  the  Frildon  hills) 
during  the  pntgress  of  that  undertaking.  Sir  David  conjec¬ 
tures  the  date  of  the  altar  to  be  about  the  year  140  of  oiir 
era. 

The  next  aud  concluding  paper  Avas  a  notice  by  Mr  Gre- 
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pory,  of  the  proceeflini^s  of  the  University  Commission  in 
1690,  relative  to  tlie  learned  David  Gre/;^orie,  the  Irieiid  of 
Newton  and  rolleagne  of  Halley,  who  was  at  that  time 
Professor  of  3Iatheinatirs  in  Edinburgh. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  soon  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  universities,  not  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  professors  as  men  of  science  and  leiarning,  nor 
with  any  view  to  tlie  real  interests  of  these  seminaries,  Imt 
to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  certain  individuals  to  hold  their 
offices  from  their  political  creeds,  from  the  cfiurch  they 
attended,  or  from  their  readiness  to  take  certain  tests  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  c<immissioners,  and  authorized  by  Parliament. 
The  pror.eedings  of  the  commissii^n,  at  least  of  the.  more 
violent  party  in  it,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Presbyterian 
divines,  headed  by  the  Rev.  David  Williamson,  showed  that 
regard  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  avowed  objects  of  the  visitation.  ^Vlany  of 
tlie  professors  were  arraigned  upon  charges  which  could  never 
have  been  credited  for  an  instant,  exc.ept  at  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Commission 
reipie^ted  informers  to  come  forward  against  the  obnoxious 
individuals,  who  were  thus  required  to  plead  t(»  anotvimona 
charts.  Several  of  the  professors  were  expelle<l  ;  but  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  more  fortunate.  Me  was  not, 
indeed,  spared  the  annoyance  of  grossly  scandahms  and 
calumnious,  even  puerile,  charges,  tending  to  ruin  his 
character  in  every  point — charges  which  he  refuted  in  so 
triumphant  a  manner,  as  (in  his  own  words)  to  put  “the 
very  ministers  out  of  countenance;”  but  bis  character  st(»od 
so  high  as  a  teacher  of  mathematical  science,  and  asthefiist 
public  teacher  who  had  introduced  the  Newtonian  ]dnlo- 
8i»phy  into  the  sidiools,  that  the  Town  Council,  although 
sufficiently  well  inclined  to  do  so,  durst  not  press  his  de¬ 
privation.  For  the  short  time  which  he  remained  in  Phlin- 
burgh  after  this  period,  he  was  continually  harassed  and 
importuned  to  take  the  oaths,  which  he  as  constantly  and 
stea<lily  refused  to  do.  Hearing,  in  1691,  of  a  vacancy  at 
Oxford,  he.  declared  himself  a  c.andidate,  and  was,  almost 
without  oj»position,  elected  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
thore,  in  place  of  Dr  Bernard.  The  Town  Council  of 
PMinburgh,  and  the  reverend  divines  in  the  Commission, 
may  share  the  merit  of  depriving  our  University  of  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments.  Several  extracts  from  a  journal 
kept  by  this  gentleman  during  the  ]>eriod  aboveinentioned 
were  also  read,  from  which  we  select  the  following  anec¬ 
dotes  :  — 

“It  was,”  says  Gregorie,  “  hotly  disputed  in  the  Com¬ 
mission,  whether  tendency  to  Cartesianisifi  be  such  an  error 
as  to  infer  deprivaticm  against  the  suspected  jierson  ;*  and 
only  by  one  vote.  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s,  was  it  decided  that 
it  is  not. 

“  One  day,  while  the  examination  of  witnesses  against 
some  of  the  ju'ofessors  was  proceeding  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  <livines  were  turning  over  the  different  class- 
books,  and  according  to  Mr  Gregiu  ie,  they  complained  hor¬ 
ribly  on  [against]  buying  the  Tacitus  and  Livy  of  the  Del- 
phiii  classics;  but  when  they  came  to  Calderwood’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  said,  that  indeed  was 
a  book  for  a  bibliotheque,  and  preferred  it  to  the  other  two.” 

We  W4>uld  |)r(dong  our  extracts  i’rom  this  interesting 
paper,  <rnl  our  space  permit ;  but  we  hope  that  Mr  Gre- 
g<u*y  will  allow  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society. 

A  i>aper  announced  for  this  evening,  by  i\Ir  D.  Laing, 
on  the  state  of  the  I’ine  Arts  in  Scotland  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  necessarily  deferied 
to  the  next  meeting,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  highly  interesting. 


ANDERSONIAN  UNIVERSITY,  GLASGOW. 

The  fifth  soiree  of  this  Institution,  during  the  present 
geason,  was  held  on  ]Moiiday,  when  Dr  Scouler  read  a 
sketch  of  the  pn>gress  <»f  Natural  History  during  the  last 
vear.  He  commenced  by  stating,  that  from  the  increasing 
number  of  cultivators  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  new  facts  was  advancing  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  restrict  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  discoveries. 

In  the  department  of  geidogy,  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
interesting  views  of  ]M.  Pfiie  de  Beaumont,  on  the  relative 
ages  of  mountains.  As  all  the  strata  which  contain  animal 
or  vegetable  remains,  must  have  been  deposited  originally  in 

♦  This  was  Mr  Cunningham,  Professor  of  Logic. 


horizontal  layers,  and  as  many  of  them  are  now  found  to 
rest  in  very  highly  inclined  planes,  it  is  obvi«jus  that  they 
must  have  been  elevated  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  tli,*iV 
deposk.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  organic  remains  would 
now  be  fiUind  in  greatest  abundance  at  the  least  ineliued 
])art,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Re. 
fleeting  oil  this  circumstance,  it  occurred  to  M.  pRi** 
Beaumont,  that  a  careful  study  ot  the  di.l'ereiit  stratu 
throwri  around  mountains,  would  aflord  valuable  data  lor 
ascertaining  the  relative  ages  of  the  diflereiit  hills;  and 
proseeiiting  his  researches,  he  arrived  at  the  unexpected 
conclusion,  that  the  loftiest  mountains  are  often  those  which 
have  been  the  most  recently  elevated  ;  that  Ben  Nevis,  for 
example,  and  Mount  Jura,  on  the  continent,  are  of  much 
earlier  orii:in  than  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
We  find  that  the  oolitic  strata,  which  in  England  are  nearly 
horizontal,  are  in  Mount  Jura  highly  inclined,  and,  ia 
fact,  nearly  perpendicular.  This  mountain  must,  therefore 
liave  been  elevated  after  the  deposition  of  the  oolitic,  hut 
before  tlie  formation  of  the  tertiary  strata,  which  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  its  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  ter. 
tiary  strata  are  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  the  oolitic,  and 
have  been  elevated  in  like  manner  around  Mont  Perdu,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  mountain  is  of  later  origin  than  Mount 
J  lira.  By  an  induction  of  the  same  kind,  we  ascertain  that 
the  Andes  are  of  more  recent  elevation  than  any  Pmronean 
or  Asiatic  mountains.  As  this  iniinense  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  is  studded  with  volcanoes  yet  in  full  activity,  and  as 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  volcanic  agency  has  been  the 
power  which  elevated  mountains,  the  abundance  of  uiax- 
tinguislicd  fires  in  the  Andes  is  another  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  views  of  M.  de  Beaumont.  These  tipinions, 
said  Dr  Sconler,  are  bold  and  magnificent;  and  coining 
from  an  eminent  geologist,  who  has  made  an  extensive 
series  of  observations,  to  confirm  bis  view's  by  the  only 
evidence  tlie  subject  admits  of,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attei  1 1 i on  of  ge<  d  og i st  s. 

The  rest  of  Dr  Scouler’s  discourse  w’as  occupied  by  an 
exposition  of  the  anatomical  views  of  ]\I.  GeoflVoy  St 
Hilaire,  for  whose  talents  and  ingenuity  the  speaker  ex- 
])ressed  the  highest  admiration,  although  he  could  not  adopt 
his  opinions  to  their  full  extent. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  AURA. 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

Their  music  started  never 
A  tender,  trenibling  tear, 

But  died  away  for  ever,  and  for  ever, 

On  the  cold,  careless  ear. 

Thy  music  storm’d  the  soul  of  love 
Over  bis  hallow’d  home. 

Gave  passion,  like  a  bird,  to  roam 

In  tempest,  whirling  to  the  heaven  above. 

Strange  w’ere  the  thoughts  that  came 
Under  its  jieerless  spell. 

When  frenzy-fired  in  fiaine 
Thy  music- witchery  fell : 

Thoughts  of  the  spirit-girl. 

That  bade  the  quivering  chord 
Ring  to  the  silver  anthem,  pour’d 

Througli  rows  of  living  pearl. 

Thoii  must  have  done  ;  the  dream 
p]nds  w’itli  one  more — one  strain 

Of  tearless  mirth — one  soften’d  gleam 
Of  music  on  the  brain  ! 

For  some  unbodied  image  still 

Haunts  my  mad  heart,  more  jiale  than  thee: 

Break  the  wild  vision  w  ith  a  thrill 
Of  mirth  and  inockerv  ! 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THP]  REV.  DR  THOMSON. 

By  W.  M,  Ilelherivgton. 

**  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !” 

Where  is  tlie  arm  that  wont  to  wield 
In  Zion’s  canse  the  two-eclj^ed  sword? 

That  bore  aloft  Faith’s  blazin<r  shield, 

That  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 

That  waved  the  Red -cross  armies  on. 

And  shook  the  Dragon- foe's  dark  throne? 

“  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !” 

The  eye  that  never  knew  to  quail 
Heneath  the  glance  of  proudest  foe  ; 

The  breast  that  bade  the  contest  hail, 

Untauglit  the  pulse  of  fear  to  know, — 

That  dread  I  ess  eye  lies  quench'd  in  death. 

That  breast  has  heaved  its  latest  breath, 

“  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !” 

The  voice  that  woke  the  cry  of  war 
Against  Sin’s  black  embattled  line. 

As  if  tongued  thunders  peal’d  afar. 

Denouncements  of  dread  wrath  divine, — 

Yet  joy’d  to  tell,  in  milder  tone. 

Of  peace  and  love — that  voice  is  gone. 

“  How  are  the  mighty  fallen 

O  !  ye  on  whom  that  eagle-eye 

Dwelt  with  the  fondness  of  a  dove  ! 

O  !  ye  for  whom  that  heart  beat  high. 

With  the  strong  throbs  of  manly  love  ! 

To  whom  that  voice  was  ever  kind. 

May  God  your  broken  hearts  iipbind  ! 

“  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !” 

And  thou,  my  Country !  where  is  he 
Whose  bosom  glow’d  \vith  all  the  fires 
Of  civil,  sacred  Liberty, 

That  burn’d  within  our  martyr-sires. 

When  they  steel,  rack,  and  flames  defied, 

And,  glorying  in  their  tortures,  died  ! 

“  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !” 

Fallen  though  our  Champion,  dry  the  tear  ! 

Ilis  mighty  name  can  never  die  ; 

M  hWe  freedom  to  man’s  soul  is  dear. 

While  error  shrinks  from  truth's  clear  eye, 

'*hile  God’s  pure  Word  speaks  peace  to  earth, 

So  long  shall  live  bis  thrice  great  worth  ! 

Go,  Great  One,  to  thy  rest ! 


liteharv  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


T'he  Literary  Gazette  announces  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewers 
jiiean  to  put  forth  another  number  of  their  journal  this  motith.  VV’e 
from  another  quarter,  that  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
fh  number  as  often  as  the  interest  of  the  materials 

py  have  on  hand  warrants  such  a  step. 

new  religious  periodical  is  announced  ;  the  first  number  to  ap- 
ar  on  the  2Gth  of  this  month.  It  is  to  be  published  weekly,  and 
parts.  The  title  is.  The  Christian’s  Magazine,  or 
^  y  Miscellany  of  Religious  Essays,  Anecdotes,  Literature,  <S:c. 
lin  n  interesting  Memoir  of  Bradbury,  author  of  the  Mystery  of  (jod- 

•f^hn  Brown,  Whitburn,  is  on  the  eve  of 
Puolication  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

^  William  Gell’s  Pompeiana  will  be  published  on 

of  March. 

^^^hor  of  the  **  Lost  Heir,”  is  about  to  publish  a  novel 
ll  d  M  “  'J'hc  King’.s  Secret.” 

»ion  nearly  ready  his  “  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 

th?  Ms*  This  work  will  derive  much  new  information  from 

r^riod  r  corres])ondence  of  General  Stanhope,  at  one 

*ards  {  of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  and  after- 

Lqj,  Stanhope)  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  England. 

f*artv  ,  “Some  Memorials  of  John  Hampden,  his 

»  n  1  imes,”  with  Portrait,  Autograph  Letters,  Ac. 


Colonel  Bourhette  will  publish,  during  the  present  month,  a  Topo¬ 
graphical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  British  Dominions  in 
North  America;  including  Observations  on  Land-Granting  and 
Emigration. 

Mkmtinos  of  Literary  and  SciENTtFrc  Societtks  during 
THB  Week  co.mmencixg  Saturday,  IOth  FEBRirARV. — Wer¬ 
nerian  Society,  this  day  at  Two  p.  m. — Royal  Society,  Monday,  21st 
Fcbiuary,  at  Eight  p.  m. 

We  learn  from  Elcin,  that  Mr  Calvert,  Lecturer  on  Belles  Lettres 
and  Teacher  of  Elocution  at  King’s  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  has 
announced  his  intention  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  for¬ 
mer  city  during  the  mtmths  of  May  and  April. 

Periodicals  AND  Pamphlets. — This  department  of  literature 
is  far  too  extensive  to  admit  of  our  bestowing  more  than  occasional 
rapid  glances  upon  it.  Owing  to  the  late  snow,  some  of  our  periodi¬ 
cals  have  this  month  been  rather  late  of  coming  to  hand.  The 
Monttili/  Magazine  contamn  a  happy  imitation  of  L.  E.  L.’s  poetry. 
I'he  Ladips  McAfrazine  might,  for  any  thing  we  can  ste  about  it  but 
the  fashions  for  the  month,  be  called  the  Gcntteinan's — Our  Scots 
Law  Chrojucle  goes  on  improving  in  spirit  and  talent.  It  has  lately 
added  Beports  of  the  Appeal  Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  important  accession.  As  a  collection  of  Scotch  Law  Reports,  it  is 
now  almost  every  thing  that  could  be  wished. — The  first  Number  of 
a  periodical,  entitleil  “  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  has  just  come  to 
hand.  Its  professed  object  is  to  afibrd  the  artist  and  amateur  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  F'ine  Arts,  both  of  past  and  present  times,  in 
a  cheap  and  accessible  form.  The  first  number  promises  will.  We 
intend  to  keep  an  eye  upon  this  work,  and  give  our  opinion  of  it  as 
I  soon  as  two  or  three  months  have  confirmed  or  destroyed  our  favour¬ 
able  auguries. — W'e  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Gazetteer  of 
Scotland,  by  the  brothers  Chambers,  ought  to  be  considered  a  period¬ 
ical,  and  will  therefore  place  it  between  works  of  that  class  and  the 
pamphlets.  The  third  part,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  predecessors.  With  several  blunders,  which  have  been 
most  relentlessly  pointed  out  to  the  public,  this  work  is  better 
calculated  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  to  diffuse  throu  ;h  every  class 
of  Scottish  society,  information  respecting  our  native  country. — We 
noticed  cursorily  last  week  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  by  the 
author  of  certain  political  letters  published  at  Glasgow,  with  the 
signature  of  Lucius  Verus.  These  letters  we  had  not  then  seen,  but 
we  have  since  glanced  over  a  copy  forwardeil  to  us  by  the  author, 
and  find  them  composed  in  a  manly  and  sensible  spirit,  expressed  in 
an  energetic  and  polished  style. — The  Bev.  R.  Wainer  has  published 
a  pamphlet,  exhorting  the  nation  to  confidence  in  the  present  ministry. 
We  have  nothing  to  object  to  his  arguments,  and  certainly  have  no 
intention  to  discuss  the  question,  but  feel  much  inclined  to  sing, 

“  Be  sure  whatever  king  shall  reign. 

I’ll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  Sir !” 

Association  forthe  Encouragementof  Literature. — The 
rules  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  this  botly  by  their  provisional 
committee,  and  unanimously  approved  of,  are  in  the  course  of  cir¬ 
culation.  The  As.sociation  is  not  to  consist  of  less  than  200  members, 
each  to  be  responsible  for  L.50,  forming  in  all  a  capital  of  L.  10,000. 
A  depo.sit  of  L.IO  is  to  be  paid  by  each  member  on  entry,  and  the 
committee  of  management  are  authorized  to  commence  operations  as 
soon  as  100  shares  have  been  subscribed.  The  A.s.soeiation  proposes  to 
encourage  literature,  by  bearing  the  expense  of  publishing  works  of 
merit  in  every  branch  of  literature,  whose  authors  may  be  unable  to 
do  so  themselves.  Their  only  objects  are,  to  benefit  the  author,  and 
secure  the  members  against  loss.  The  account  of  every  work  pub¬ 
lished  shall  be  made  up  within  six  months  from  the  lime  of  publica¬ 
tion,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible — the  actual  expenses  di.scharged,  and 
the  author  remunerated  in  the  following  ratio:  out  ot  the  first  L.K  0,* 
at  50  per  cent;  out  of  the  second,  at  65  per  cent;  out  of  the  third, 
at  75  per  cent ;  out  of  all  sums  exceeding  L,5()0,  at  00  per  cent.  The 
remainder  will  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  A.ssociation.  In  the 
event  of  a  second  edition  being  called  for,  the  author  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  back  the  copyright,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  committee,  with  reference  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  As.so¬ 
ciation.  No  publisher  or  b:)okscllcr  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  gcneial  management.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Association,  it  stands  ])ledged  to  appropriate  any  balance  stand¬ 
ing  at  its  credit  to  the  benefit  of  distressed  authors  ana  their  families. 
The  laws  of  the  A.ssociation  are  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  just  jealousy 
of  undue  influence.  Thomas  Campbell  has  been  appointed  honorary 
secretary. 

Letter  fro.m  the  Cape  ok  Good  Hope. — Cape  Town,  25//i  Oct, 
1S50. — Our  College,  I  am  happy  to  say,  promises  well,  two  permanent 
professors  having  been  found  in  the  colony,  both  Seotchn.tn, — the 
Rev.  Mr  Fears,  a  gentleman  who,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  came 
out  to  assume  the  pastoial  charge  of  our  countrymen  at  Glen-Lynden, 
but  who,  inconsequence  of  disappointments  experienced,  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  situation  there  ;  and  a  Mr  Innes,  formerly  governiiieiit 
teacher  for  the  district  of  Hitenhagc.  Another  professor  is  daily 
expected  from  Holland,  who.se  place  is  filled,  pro  tcmporct  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Fairrc,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  church.  The 
ultimate  object  of  this  foundation  is  to  afford  the  inliabitants  of  the 
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colony  the  meant  of  acquiring  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
science  and  literature ;  but  at  present  the  directors  confine  their 
efforts  towards  affording  them  a  liberal  elementary  education,  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  subscriptions  will  enable  them  to 
support  more  than  the  number  of  professors  now  engaged.  The  last 
public  examination,  in  August,  afforded  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  upwards  of  150. — Amongst  the 
literary  characters  at  the  Cape,  Old  Scotland  can  boast  of  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion.  Greig*8  paper,  and  the  Literary  Gazette,  (a  work  lately 
commenced,  and  of  average  talent,)  are  each  conducted  by  Scotch¬ 
men*  The  two  secretaries  of  the  South  African  Institution  for  the 
promotion  of  Science  and  Literature,  are  likewise  Scotchmen.  One 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  several  of  our  best 
writers  and  speakers,  claim  their  origin  from  the  Land  of  Cakes. — 
Dr  Phillip,  since  his  return,  has  met  with  most  unkind  treatment. 
His  work  has  been  criticised  in  the  most  severe  manner,  and  he  him¬ 
self,  in  a  weekly  paper  called  the  South  African,  held  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  scorn  and  contempt.  The  prosecution  for  libel,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  gone  against  him,  and  he  has  been  cast  in  damages  to  the  amount 
of  £500,  which,  together  with  the  expenses,  will  make  his  loss  about 
£1100.  No  favour  was  shown  the  good  cause  he  was  engaged  in, 
and  the  veracity  of  the  friend,  Thomas  Pringle,  from  whom  he  bad 
the  information  respecting  Mackay,  was  entirely  kept  out  of  view. 
Of  this,  however,  you  will  perhaps  hear  more,  as  Lushington  and 
some  others  of  the  ablest  lawyers,  have  agreed  to  take  up  the  case 
gratis. — Our  Governor,  also  a  Scotchman,  seems  still  to  study  the 
good  of  the  colony.  He  is  likely  to  immortalize  himself  by  road- 
making.  In  November  last,  a  very  excellent  one,  over  the  Hottentot 
Holland  Mountains,  was  opened.  It  is  called  Sir  Lowry’s  Pass.  He 
b  busy  with  others  of  equal  imimrtancc. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — The  King’s  Theatre  has  opened  with  II  Bir~ 
Here  di  Seviglia,  in  which  Madame  Vespermann  has  made  her  dehut 
as  Rnsina*  The  lady  was  labouring  under  a  severe  cold,  and  there¬ 
fore  scarcely  a  fair  subject  for  criticism ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
critics  seem  to  anticipate  in  her  rather  a  respectable  than  an  eminent 
operatic  performer.— Miss  Sidney  has  appeared  at  the  Olympic,  in 
the  character  of  LeontinCt  in  Ainsworth’s  burletta,  “  The  Lost  Son 
the  part  previously  sustained  by  Miss  Foote.  She  has  been  favour¬ 
ably  received. — The  interior  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  is  nearly  an 
exact  copy  of  the  late  English  Opera  House. — A  Monsieur  Bouffe 
has  appeared  in  the  French  company  now  performing  at  the  Hay- 
market.  His  engagement  is  understood  to  bconly  for  twelve  nights.  He 
Is  described  to  us  as  a  man  of  great  talent  and  modesty. — A  meeting  of 
seventy  dramatic  authors  lately  took  place  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  six  literary  men,  and 
three  theatrical  managers,  to  offer  their  remarks  to  the  Committee 
of  Deputies  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  law 
regarding  the  theatres. — A  new  afterpiece  has  been  produced  upon 
our  own  boards,  smart  and  clever,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  well  acted,  but  of  that  light  character  which  scarcely 
demands,  or  indeed  admits,  of  a  regular  criticism.  It  is  called 
Love  in  Wrinkles;”  and  the  chief  parts  are  sustained  by  Miss 
Jarman,  and  by  Mason,  Hooper,  and  Brindal.  **  Fazio”  is  still 
kept  back  by  the  attractions  of  “  Cinderella.”  Two  new  pieces  are 
announced,  “  Reparation  Separation,”  and  “  The  Romance  of  a 
Day.”  The  manager  is  exerting  himself,  and  will,  we  trust,  find 
that  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  readers  will  observe  with  pleasure,  that  Miss  Eliza  Paton  gives 
a  Concert  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  proximo,  on  which  occasion,  we 
understand,  she  will  be  powerfully  supported. 

Weekly  List  or  Performances. 

February  12 — 18. 

Sat.  Cinderellat  The  Child  ofNatute, 
lloN.  Do.  4"  Perfection. 

Tuks.  Do,  Is  he  Jealous'^  William  Thomson* 

Wkd.  Do,  Sf  hox'e  in  WrinUes, 

Thurs.  Do.  ^  The  Child  of'Sature, 

Fri.  Do,  Sf  The  Weathercock. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENT?. 

A  NUMBER  of  reviews  arc  deferred  for  want  of  room. 

Our  Corres|>ondent,  W.  J.  M.  B.  will  observe,  upon  re-perusing 
the  two  iMusagcs  he  has  submitted  for  our  judgment,  that  the  ideas 
sought  to  be  expressed  by  the  two  poets  are  diametrically  opposite. 
W  hen  Burns  says— 

“  The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed,” 
he  wishes  to  paint  the  complete,  though  momentary,  annihilation  of 
darkness  by  the  vivid  bursts  of  light.  When  Shaksi>carc  says — 

**  And  ere  a  man  can  say — Behold !  j 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up,” 
he  seeks  to  paint  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  light.  The 
word  ”  swallow”  is  a  bold  figurative  substitute  for  “  absorb.”  Burns 
tells  us  that  the  light  for  a  moment  absorbed  the  dirkness  :  Shak- 
speare,  that  the  darkness  permanently  absorlted  the  light.  Both  were 
correct.  I 

Our  other  Correspondents  will  excuse  us  for  a  week. 
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ADVERTI^MENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  GEORGE  STREET, 

AJISS  ELIZA  PATON  respectfully  informs  the 

Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  her  Cov 
CERT  will  take  place  in  the  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  George  Street 
on  Friday  Evening,  the  4th  March,  when  she  will  be  8up|R)rted  bv 
all  the  talent.  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  which  can  poLiblv  be 
obtained  in  this  City.  ^ 

Particulars  in  future  Advertisements  and  Bills. — Tickets,  bs.  each 
to  be  had  at  the  Music  Shops,  and  at  Steele’s  Lodgincs  rV 
Frederick  Street.  ^  ’  ’ 

operativp:  manufacturij^ 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  day  is  published, 

In  one  very  large  volume,  8vo,  with  one  hundred  Engraving?, 
price  L.i,  5s.,  half  bound, 

A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

XHE  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST,  consistimr  of  a 

full  Practical  Display  of  MANUFACTURING  CIIEMIS'I  hy, 
and  its  detailed  applications  to  every  branch  of  Manufactures. 

By  Samuel  F.  Gray,  Esq. 

Author  of  **  The  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopapia,”  &c.  &c. 
London  :  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  thick  Volume,  crown  8vo, 

A  New  Edition  of 

AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  IN  THE  FORMA- 

^  TION  OF  A  MANLY  CHARACTER,  on  the  Several  Giouiidi 
of  PRUDENCE,  MORALITY,  and  RELIGION. 

By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  R.A.,  R.S.L. 

This  makes,  that  whatsoever  here  befalls. 

You  in  the  region  of  yourself  remain, 

Neighb’ringon  Heaven ;  and  that  no  foreign  land.” 

Daniel. 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

W  here  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

An  ESSAY  on  the  CONSTITUTION  of  th- 
CHURCH  and  STATE,  according  to  the  Idea  of  Each.  SecoiW 
Edition,  price  lOs.  6d. 

In  the  press. 

And  speedily  will  lie  publi.shcd. 

In  one  volume,  li'mo,  price  7s. 

THE  DIDONIAD, 

A 

SEMI-VIRGILIAN  NAUTIC  EPIC, 

IN  NINE  CANTOS. 

Edited  by  PAUL  HEIDIGER,  Esq. 

Late  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Genus  amborum  scindit  se  sanguine  ab  uno. — Virg. 

O  Hymena?e  Hymen, 

Hymen,  O  Hymcna?e  ! — Catull, 

Edinburgh :  Henry  Constable,  19,  W'aterloo  Place;  and  IIi  R'T, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

In  Atlas  Quarto. 

Price  L.'if,  10s.  Proofs,  L.5,  8s. 

A  SERIES  of  SUB.IE(  TS  from  tlie  WORKS  of 

the  Late  R.  P.  BONNINGTON. 

DRAWN  ON  STONE  BY  J.  D.  HARDING. 

The  reviewing  of  these  Sketches  as  they  have  made  their  api^f* 
ance  at  various  intervals,  has  been  to  us  like  so  many  green  s|H)ts>D 
the  monotonous  waste  of  criticism.  They  all  lietray  tne  (juick  aw 
investigating  eye,  the  rapid  and  energetic  hand,  and  the  pl^'j 
power  of  a  varied  genius.  The  whole  collection  lias  been  bcautitun. 
Lithographed  by  Mr  Harding.”  . 

London:  Printed  for  James  Carpenter  and  Son,  Old 
Street ;  and  Alexander  Hill,  5U,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh^ 

In  one  Volume  Quarto, 

Price  L  3,  3s. 

HURNET’S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  on  PAIN>  I 

ING.  Illustrated  by  nearly  One  Hundred  Etchings 
celebrated  Pictures  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  School"- 

The  Parts  may  be  had  separate,  viz. — On  Composition# 
—On  Light  and  Shade,  18s. — On  Colour,  L.I,  11s.  6d.  ^ 

To  the  Professor  these  remarks  must  be  invaluable ;  and  the 
brary  of  no  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  can  henceforward  be  const 
complete  without  Mr  Burnet’s  work.”— Ll/crar^/  Ga'zette, 

A  very  few  Copies  remain  of  the  Royal  Paper,  with  Pr^^  ^ 
pressions  of  the  Plates,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Price  L- 
London :  Printed  forJAMKs  Carpenter  and  Son,  Olu 
Street;  and  Alexander  Hill,  50,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburg 


I 


